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ptm Pittsburgh announced the 
science of COLOR DYNAMICS a 
year ago, educators everywhere are 
learning more about the purposeful 
use of energy in color to assist pupils 
and teachers in their work. 


Through the years it was customary 
to paint all school rooms in traditional 
ivory, light buff or tan. 


Teoday—by applying the principles 
of COLOR DYNAMICS, modern 
schools are being given color arrange- 
ments in keeping with the activities 
which take place within them. 


Class rooms are painted in tones of 
color which diffuse instead of reflect 
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Color Dynamics... 


Pittsburgh’s new science utilizes energy in color 
to make modern schools more inviting—and to increase 
efficiency of pupils and teachers. 
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@ An example of an up-to-date and modern study, deco- 
rated in accordance with COLOR DYNAMIC principles. 


light. They lessen eye fatigue, assist 
concentration and stimulate energy. 


Libraries have become more peaceful 
and quiet, cafeterias brighter and more 
cheerful, foyers friendlier and more 
inviting. Auditoriums give the im- 
pression of being open courts. 


Proper colors also create visual 
changes in size and shape. Rooms can 
be painted to seem more 
spacious, halls wider and 
brighter, ceilings higher or 
lower—at will. 


Wherever the principles of 
COLOR DYNAMICS are 
followed, the efficiency and 
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morale of both pupils and teachers 
will be improved. 


And when you specify Pittsburgh 
Paints—you get adequate paint pro- 
tection. Made of “Vitolized Oils,” 
Pittsburgh Paints are more easily ap- 
plied, stay /ive, tough, elastic—and 
last indefinitely! 


For a comprehensive explanation 
of Pittsburgh’s science based 
upon the simple reactions of hu- 
man beings to color, write today 
for your FREE copy of COLOR 
DYNAMICS. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Paint Division, Dept. 
AS-3, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Your Market Place 


In a very real sense, the manufacture, distribution, 
and utilization of products for schoolhouse construc- 
tion and operation and for the educational program 
is an integral part of school administration. 

The prime objective in designing school buildings 
is to provide adequate facilities to meet the educa- 
tional needs and requirements of the community. 
Errors in design and facilities are perpetuated during 
the life of the building, reducing its educational effi- 
ciency and increasing operating expenses. In the 
production and utilization of the “tools of educa- 
tion” it is very essential for school administrators 
and producers of school goods to maintain an 
intimate relationship to provide the most efficient 
up-to-date textbooks, educational apparatus, mate- 
rials and supplies. 

Many manufacturers of school goods, while giving 
over their entire facilities to war production, main- 
tain their interest in and service to school operations. 
Advertising in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL continues as their market place in offer- 
ing products and services to carry on the educational 
program now and in preparation for the postwar 
era. Developments in materials, in new products, 
and in facilities available are shown in the advertis- 
ing pages, as well as the shape of things to come 
when victory is ours. Experience in war production 
will certainly benefit our schools by way of better 
products and improved services. 

With the pattern of postwar school operations in 
the making, product information and product util- 
ization in school operations is now an important 
concern of school superintendents and school boards. 
The AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
is your market place for information, products, and 
services for the efficient administration of your 
school system. 


JOHN J. KRILL 
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A Necessary Procedure 


Your help in making the district zone number 
plan completely efficient in the handling of all 
types of mail is very necessary if you live in any 
of the larger cities covered by the post office zon- 
ing system. 

Please check the wrapper on your magazine, 
and if it does not have the necessary zone number, 
such as Milwaukee /, Wis., clip the address, put 
on your zone number, paste the clipping on a 
penny post card and forward it to us. 

This is a very necessary procedure to facilitate 
handling all mail by the post office department. 
Your cooperation will be sincerely appreciated by 
them and by us. 
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HAS your copy reached you? If it 
has, you may be one of those who 
are underlining key paragraphs in 
this comprehensive little planning 
manual recently released ... or per- 
haps you are revamping one of the 
floor plans reproduced in it. If you 
need another copy... we'll gladly 
send you one as long as the supply 


holds out. 


Remember that the broad experi- 
ence behind the preparation of this 
book is just the beginning of what we 
have to offer you. Library Bureau 
planning service is at your disposal, 
as is our 60 years of skill and crafts- 
manship in producing specialized 
furniture and equipment for the 


school library. 


You know it’s by 


Library Bureau 


Planning Service 


Backed By 


6° Years Experience 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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What I Wish I Had Known Before I Became 
a Member of a Board of Education 


Chester A. Krohn’ 


So you've been elected to the school board! Congratulations 
are in order, for you have been chosen for one of the most im- 
portant positions in our democracy. You are to help formulate 
the education of the most valuable property of a democracy — 
our children. 

But with the honor and the distinction of serving on the local 
board of education also goes the grave responsibility of seeing 
that the school system operates for the benefit, both education- 
ally and socially, of the children. If you like rules, one can be 
given that will suffice for all decisions you will have to make as 
a board member. Each time you have a decision to make, ask 
yourself: “Js what I am doing the best that can be done for the 
betterment of the children of the community?” If you can always 
answer “yes,” then you are doing your duty to the school and 
the community, and you are fulfilling your board duties faith- 
fully. 

It will not always be easy to make these statesmanlike decisions, 
for you will find many people who are not primarily interested 
in the welfare of the children of the community but who put 
their personal interests first. They will try to convert you to 
their point of view; they will call you names and slander you 
in many ways; bring such pressure to bear that you think you 
cannot help but vote for them. That’s when it takes real courage 
to vote against them and for the welfare of the students. Early 
in your school-board career you should make up your mind that 
you will resign rather than vote for something that is not for the 
good of the school. You will find that pressure groups will have 
more respect for you, as the one thing they do not want is a 
fellow who will resign and turn the spotlight of publicity upon 
their schemes. You'll find that a board member who can’t be 
pressured is respected more even by his adversaries than the one 
who can be swayed by their machinations. The determination to 
stand and fight for what you believe in makes a democracy func- 
tion; it makes the schools better for your having been on the 
board. 

A Few Rules to Follow 

From the foregoing few paragraphs, you may think that serv- 
ing on a board of education is one continual headache. It is not. 
In fact, it is a very pleasurable experience if you observe a few 
‘ rules of board procedure. The purpose of this article is to men- 
tion a few of them that have been proved through experience. 

The first suggestion is to go slowly. Don’t try to change the 
whole school system at your first board meeting. Many new 
board members assume their election means that the people want 


Superintendent of Schools, Kimball, Minn 


a radical change in the school policies. That is seldom the case, 
for you more often are elected because the people trust your 
judgment and because they know you will not demand changes 
unless for sound and valid reasons. Many a new board member 
gets himself in trouble with the school patrons by suggesting 
changes he would avoid were he better informed of the school 
operations. The author once suggested the abolishment of a 
special school at his first board meeting, only to find that the 
school was an economic asset to the town! The businessmen kept 
the teléphone ringing for two days and nights registering their 
disapproval of the proposal, and finally he had to make the 
motion to grant the budget for this school for another year. 

It is regrettable that the school board in this case didn’t take 
the first meeting or two to acquaint the new member or mem- 
bers with the operation of the schools; it avoids hard feeling 
and waste of valuable time later on. If the board does not explain 
the operation of the schools to the new member, he should go to 
the superintendent and ask that officer to take time to explain 
how the school functions. To be a good board member you have 
te know why you are doing a certain act, and Aow it will affect 
the welfare of the students. 

Next, be concerned with broad general problems confronting 
the school and avoid details as much as possible. Petty issues 
should be solved as quickly as possible so that the board’s time 
can be spent on important problems. Don’t be like the midwestern 
board that spent nine meetings deciding whether or not girls 
should be allowed to wear slacks to school; or the board that 
had to decide whether to buy the lunchroom ice cream from 
dealer A or dealer B. The author recalls a member who demanded 
that the $4,500 a year superintendent check on the teachers to 
see that they did not have more than one pencil sharpened at a 
time! Such trivia turns board membership into a chore, and if 
you want to become very unpopular with your colleagues, just 
bring up a flock of minor issues at each board meeting. 


Getting Along with Fellow Members 

An important tenet of good board membership is to avoid splits 
or enmity on the board. Granted, you say, but how to do it? The 
best way is to avoid name calling during meetings. If you have 
to disagree with a fellow member during the course of a meet- 
ing, make it a point to be extra nice to him after the issue is 
settled. In a democracy there will always be disagreement over 
important issues, but when an issue is settled one way or the 
other by a majority vote, then the animosity it caused should be 
forgotten. Visitors to the national capitol in Washington, D. C., 
are always amazed how Senators and Congressmen will fight each 
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other on the floor, and then go out to lunch together. Our na- 
tional representatives have learned by experience that an issue 
is settled by a majority vote, and that the minority must con- 
form. So it is with school boards. Don’t find it hard to forget 
things said in the heat of battle. Don’t carry grudges. Don’t be a 
poor loser. Remember, the loser in a school-board split is never 
either faction. It is the students. 

The relationship of the new board member to the superin- 
tendent sometimes causes misunderstanding. A friendly, business- 
like relationship will always exist if you think of the superin- 
tendent as the educational doctor of the community. He is the 
specialist in his field, and his training and experience qualify 
him to administer the school better than anyone in the commu- 
nity who does not have equal training and experience in educa- 
tion. The board should set the general policy of the school, 
should work with the superintendent in evaluating the program, 
should help in getting the monies needed to run the school, but 
beyond that, the actual details of administration should be left 
in the superintendent’s hands. 


Supporting the Superintendent 


The superintendent has to work with the teachers in planning 
the educational program for the community; he is blamed if 
they fail, consequently he should be responsible for hiring them. 
He has to select the supplies to be used in the school, consequently 
he should be the one to buy them. Never let your superintendent 
feel he is in a board-made strait jacket — a good superintendent 
will not stay in one long. 

There are going to be complaints made to you about your 
superintendent. That is natural, for guilty or not, as head of the 
school he gets blamed for everything. If the football team fails 
to win a game that the local people wanted to win, the superin- 
tendent is blamed for not hiring a good coach. If Johnny’s foun- 
tain pen is “stolen” (he probably lost it) the superintendent is 
blamed for not teaching the students honesty. One woman even 
went so far as to call the author because her daughter failed in 
school due to willful absence. “And,” she said, “that superin- 
tendent didn’t come out here and make her go to school!” The 
words used by the lady are not quoted exactly; they had to be 
cleaned up for publication. 

Thus, for the good of the school system, you owe the superin- 
tendent continued allegiance and support. Only when his admin- 
istration is harming the school, and you have proof of it from 
competent authorities, should you refuse to follow his leadership. 
When this happens, you should discharge the superintendent and 
get a man who will merit your trust and confidence. 

In a preceding paragraph, mention was made of complaints 
made to the new board member. You will find the handling of 
complaints one of the most difficult jobs unless you adopt some 
specific procedure. You'll find these suggestions will help: 


Handling Complaints and Complainers 


1. Tell the person who is making the complaint to put it in 
writing. You might explain that you want to present it to the 
rest of the board in the exact way it was presented to you. You'll 
find that very few people will write and sign a complaint; they 
know the fate that will befall them if the charges made are not 
true. This also is an excellent way to stop rumors. 

2. Be noncommittal about the matter; make no decision until 
you have heard both sides of the story. Sometimes a board mem- 


The Strength of a Democracy is measured by 
the capacity of its people to shoulder their prob- 
lems and by the intelligence with which they work 
out answers which will improve the general wel- 


fare. To be indolent and indifferent to the ac- 
cumulating problems which confront every section 
of the nation today is to court disaster. To attempt 
to solve the problems of today in terms of out- 
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ber will merely nod his head to a statement made by another 
only to find a few hours later that he is credited with originating 
the statement. 

3. Do not discuss the problem with individual board members 
outside a board meeting. The reason a meeting is called is to settle 
all business concerning the board. 

4. Give persons involved plenty of time to prepare their side 
of the argument. 

5. Try to establish what personal gain the complaining indi- 
vidual would receive if his wishes were granted. 

6. Refer all actions that arise from within the school (espe- 
cially of complaints against teachers) to the superintendent. That 
is his area of jurisdiction, and you pay him to handle it. The 
board seldom has time to consider such trivia, anyway. 

7. Refuse to consider any complaint from a teacher, school em- 
ployee, or assistant to the superintendent, unless the complaint 
has been given to the board through the superintendent’s office. 
To allow any employee to go over the head of the superintendent 
is to weaken the school system. 

8. If you consider the complaint a poor one, try to make the 
complainer see that it is. The fewer complaints that you have to 
handle, the smoother your schools will operate. 


Discretion Pays in Harmony 


Use discretion in revealing discussions of the board. The patrons 
can read of actions taken by the board in the local newspapers 
or in the minutes of the meetings. Beyond that, let your con- 
science be your guide. The author weli remembers a very suc- 
cessful teacher who was ruined in a community because a board 
member told that this teacher had received low grades while in 
college. The member forgot to tell that the teacher had worked 
his entire way through school, and did not have the time to study 
— but even if he had, most people might have forgotten to men- 
tion it when repeating the story. The result was that a student 
told the teacher in class that the teaching was poor because “the 
teacher had flunked this same subject when in college.” The 
ridicule heaped upon the teacher was too much to bear; he re- 
signed and the students were the losers. Incidentally, this same 
teacher went back to school and received two advanced degrees 
and is now a respected faculty member in a large midwestern 
college. 

Lastly, a few tips on means of efficient board operation might 
help. Conduct your meetings under an approved set of Rules of 
Order. Have a copy of the rules at all meetings in case a ques- 
tion should arise. Ask the superintendent to supply each board 
member with a looseleaf notebook, and keep copies of all busi- 
ness to come before the board. A good superintendent will keep 
each board member’s book up to date on budgets, current bills, 
pay rolls, communications from the superintendent and the staff, 
and other matters of importance. Such a system saves time and 
guesswork. 

Yes, Mr. New Board Member, you have a trying time ahead 
of you. But it is an exciting time, it is a chance to do your com- 
munity a great service. The stones that you are helping to hew 
through your board service are the blocks your community will 
build on in the future. You are to be congratulated for having a 
part in the work. You can’t fail if you base every decision upon 
this principle, “All decisions I make as a member of the board of 
education shall be for the betterment of the pupils and the schools 
of the community!” 


moded concepts and rule-of-thumb logic or street 
corner “hunches” will not suffice. If the adults in 
our country wish to keep our nation strong, they 
must analyze and study their problems in terms 
of the forces which exist today. Adult education in o 
our country is the best and most practical way in 
which they can carry on such study. 
—Thomas A. Van Sant, Baltimore, Md. 
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Federal Educational Benefits 


The rapidly increasing variety and ex- 
tent of federal benefits for veterans in- 
cluding hospitalization, pensioning, death 
benefits, adjusted compensation, and other 
deserved services are becoming of direct 
or indirect interest to every American home 
and school. Of particular interest to vet- 
erans interested in further schooling, and 
to school administrators and teachers, are 
the provisions of Title II of Public Law 
346, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 or “GI Bill of Rights,” under 
which returning World War II veterans 
may secure federal assistance for school 
and college work; and of Public Law 16, 
to provide for the rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 was the culmination of a relatively 
rapid series of events. On November 13, 
1942, when the President signed the 
amendment to the Selective Service Act 
calling for the induction of teen-age 
youths, he stated that he was causing a 
study to be made by a committee of edu- 
cators, under the auspices of the War and 
Navy departments, for the taking of steps 
to enable young men whose education was 
interrupted to resume their schooling and 
afford equal opportunity for the education 
of other young men after the war. The 
members of the Armed Forces Committee 
on Post-War Educational Opportunities for 
Service Personnel (Osborne Committee), 
who were soon thereafter appointed by the 


. President, made a preliminary report to 


him on July 30, 1943, which he transmitted 
to congress. After much discussion of vari- 
ous bills in which wide public interest was 
manifested, one was passed unanimously 
by both houses of congress, and approved 
as Public Law 346 by the President on 
June 22, 1944. 


Provisions of the Law 


Administration of the act was placed in 
the hands of the Veterans Administration, 
which administers practically all laws that 
provide benefits to veterans. By the pro- 
visions of the act, the administrator secures 
from the appropriate agency of each state 
the list of educational and training institu- 
tions, including industrial establishments, 
which are qualified and equipped to fur- 
nish schooling. These, with desired addi- 
tions by the administrator, are deemed 
qualified and approved to furnish training. 
A letter was addressed by the administrator 
to the governor of each state for such a 
list, and usualiy it was provided by the 


Senior Specialist in Teacher Training, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C 


Benjamin W. Frazier' 


state department of education. Difficult 
problems involved in school and college 
accreditment and approval were brought 
to the fore, and by no means all of them 
have yet been solved. It is imperative that 
the educational and financial interests of 
the men who have risked their lives for 
their country be safeguarded, and both 
state and federal agencies have important 
responsibilities in this matter. The pub- 
lic schools and institutions of higher 
education also have important responsi- 
bilities of a professional nature in seeing 
that the educational interests of the vet- 
erans are safeguarded and forwarded. 

To qualify for benefits, applicants with- 
out service-connected disabilities shall have 
served actively in the armed forces for 90 
days or more during the period from 
September 16, 1940, to the war’s end, 
and have been discharged under conditions 
other than dishonorable. Depending upon 
length of service, from 1 to 4 years’ school- 
ing is possible, in any approved institution 
chosen by the applicant. Full-time living 
allowances of $50 per month ($25 extra 
for dependents) are paid. 

The administrator pays to the institution 
the customary laboratory, library, health, 
infirmary, and other fees, and may pay 
for books, supplies, equipment, and other 
necessary expenses, exclusive of living and 
travel expenses. The law also provides that 
the administrator shall pay “the customary 
cost of tuition,’ provided further “That 
if any such institution has no established 
tuition fee, or if its established tuition fee 
shall be found by the administrator to be 
inadequate . . . he is authorized to provide 
for the payment .. . of such fair and 
reasonable compensation as will not exceed 
$500 for an ordinary school year.” The 
expression “fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion” is interpreted to mean “that the 
charge for the tuition fee of a full-time 
veteran trainee shall be not less than $15 
per month ($45 per quarter or $60 per 
semester). . . .”” State and municipal col- 
leges or universities may charge the tuition 
and fees customarily charged nonresident 
students prior to June 22, 1944, with the 
foregoing charges as fixed minimums. The 
legal maximum in all cases for total pay- 
ments for tuition, fees, books, etc., is $500 
for an ordinary school year of 2 semesters 
or 3 quarters, totaling 30 to 38 weeks in 
length. 

Section 1505 of the law requires that 
any benefits received by or paid for any 
veteran under the act shall be charged 
against and deducted from any adjusted 
compensation to which he may be here- 
after entitled under any future legislation. 
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Large Numbers of Veterans 
to Be Educated 


Although the task of schooling the men 
and women who have returned from the 
services will not approach its peak until 
demobilization is far advanced, 28,735 vet- 
erans had filed formal or informal applica- 
tions for educational benefits to October 
31, 1944, under the “GI Bill of Rights.” 
On that date, 17,723 veterans had been 
determined eligible for training and 5772 
were reported in training. Estimates of the 
total number that will eventually begin 
schooling and similar estimates are largely 
guesses. One study covering a small sam- 
pling of soldiers indicates that possibly 7 
per cent of them definitely intend to return 
to school or college, unless good jobs are 
available. With government aid, possibly 
an additional 5 per cent may return. Pos- 
sibly 1,500,000 of the 11,000,000 or more 
men and women in the armed forces have 
had some college work, and possibly an 


additional 2,600,000 have had 4 years of © 


high school preparation only. Most of the 
college students returning from the services 
will come from these two groups. 

Although a number of veterans — pros- 
pective teachers, for example — will choose 
subjects in the arts and sciences, it is 
expected that the great majority of them 
will prefer vocational, technical, and pro- 
fessional training. Since many will have 
lost several years in starting their careers, 
large numbers will desire to prepare for a 
job as quickly as possible. Practical, func- 
tional, streamlined courses and curriculums 
leading directly to employment will be 
much more popular than others. Year- 
round training and part-time courses in 
great variety will be in demand. The bur- 
den of vocational and educational guidance 
will be heavy upon every school and train- 
ing agency concerned with the provision 
of instruction. 

A related act administered by the Veter- 
ans Administration is Public Law 16, 78th 
Congress, March 20, 1933, and the Veter- 
ans Administration regulations to provide 
for the rehabilitation of disabled veterans. 
This act has for its purpose the restoration 
of employability of returned servicemen, 
lost by virtue of a handicap due to service- 
incurred disability. Eligible veterans in- 
clude those in active service on or after 
September 16, 1940, who were honorably 
discharged, who have a disability of at 
least 10 per cent incurred in or aggravated 
by such service for which pension is pay- 
able, and who are in need of vocational 
rehabilitation to overcome a_ handicap 
caused by the disability. 
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The soldiers who enjoyed the privileges of the technical training in the Ordnance and other schools will be ready 
after the war to accept important jobs requiring technical knowledge and skill. — U. S. Army Photos. 


The Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
who is in charge of the program, may 
utilize and extend existing Veterans Ad- 
ministration facilities and utilize those of 
any other governmental agency as well as 
those maintained by joint federal and 
state contributions; and, in addition, he 
may, by agreement or contract with public 
or private schools, provide additional train- 
ing facilities. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Courses in vocational rehabilitation are 
provided for such time, not in excess of 
4 years, as is necessary to restore employ- 
ability which was lost as the result of a 
service incurred disability. A program 
administered by the Federal Security 
Agency (P.L. 113) can only be mentioned 
here. Under P.L. 16, vocational rehabili- 
tation training is awarded a veteran when 
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it is found that a service-connected dis- 
ability will materially interfere with his 
securing and pursuing employment com- 
parable with that for which he was quali- 
fied by education, training, and experience 
prior to his entrance into military service. 

Under Public Law 16, all necessary 
tuition and other fees are paid and also 
such books, supplies, and equipment as are 
needed by other students are furnished by 
the government for trainees. The disabled 
veteran’s pension while pursuing a course 
of vocational rehabilitation under Public 
Law 16 is $92 per month if he is single, 
$103.50 if he is married, plus additional 
allowances for other dependents. 

As of November 30, 1944, there were 
8765 disabled and vocationally handi- 
capped veterans in training; of these 6487 
were in institutional training and 2278 in 
job training. A total of 42,273 applications 


for this service had been received up to 
November 30, 1944, of which more than 
half had been deferred or denied for one 
reason or another. 

The planning and control features of 
the vocational, educational, and training 
programs for veterans under Public Law 
16 and Public Law 346, 78th Congress, are 
retained in the Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. The detailed adminis- 
tration of these programs has been decen- 
tralized to 53 field stations, at least one 
of which is located in each state, except 
Delaware. A person wishing to make in- 
quiry relative to training benefits under 
either of these acts should be advised to 
get in touch with the manager of the 
Veterans Administration of the regional 
territory in which he is a resident or of the 
regional territory in which he intends to 
take training. 





The variety of occupations taught in the Army technical schools was so broad that veterans will be ready to engage 
in any new type of occupation which the reorganization of industry will make available.—U. S. Army Photos. 
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Community and School Responsibility 


in Satety Education John S. Herron’ 


Today, safety education holds an estab- 
lished position in the curriculum of the 
schools of America. However, it has taken 
approximately 25 years to achieve this end. 
It must be admitted that breaking into the 
traditional and hallowed curriculum with 
the three R’s and the classics has been a 
strenuous task — not that educators have 
been slow to recognize that “self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of life,” but primarily 
because of the limited available time at the 
disposal of the schools. It took World War 
I to make physical education and health a 
mandatory part of youth training in most 
states. It has taken a number of vital 
forces and influences of American life to 
accord safety education its rightful place 
in the educational program of the Ameri- 
can schools. Among these dominant influ- 
ences and factors have been the advent of 
the automobile, the awe-inspiring might of 
the machine in production, the vigorous 
program of industry in seeking to reduce 
accidents and death, the startling figures 
of casualties on our highways and in our 
homes, and the thirty-year crusade of the 
National Safety Council for a safer and 
better America. Recognizing the vital im- 
portance of safety education for the wel- 
fare of the people of our country, the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators 
devoted its 1940 yearbook to the subject. 
And the yearbooks of this association, to a 
dominant degree, determine the direction 
and the trend of American education. 


Community School and Safety 

The present-day evolving concept of the 
American school is that it shall be a ‘“‘com- 
munity school.” The community school 
functions as the center of the community 
or neighborhood life, not as a detached 
institution but as the vital energetic leader 
of the neighborhood along with the church, 
the social agencies, the various depart- 
ments of the community government, and 
the homes of the area. The community 
school does not close its doors at 3 or 4 
P.M,, but serves all, including the adoles- 
cents and the adults as well, into the eve- 
ning — with the one aim of making a finer, 
better, happier type of American citizen 
and community. 

The fundamental job of safety education 
in our country is primarily a community 
responsibility, with the school as the piv- 
otal point. The school, with its definite, 
planned program, began in the kinder- 
garten and carried consistently through the 
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Abstract of an address to the Philadelphia Safety Coun- 
cil and Philadelphia Board of Education at Philadelphia, 
November 18. 1944 


grades and high school, carries the prime 
responsibility and influence, because we of 
the school are developing knowledges, im- 
planting attitudes, and fixing habits and 
practices in young America. Though we 
have your sons and daughters only for a 
limited period (1100 hours per year, or 
one eighth of the time), we are not falling 
down on the job. The national record of 
accidents and of deaths from accidents 
shows that children and youth are more 
careful than grownups. 

The following message, carried home by 
Newark children to their parents in Youth 
Week, illustrates the point: 


A Challenge and Message to Our Parents 
Fifty (50) persons, while crossing streets in 
Newark, in 1940, were killed by automobiles. 
Of the 50 persons, 45 were more than 25 years 
of age. 
Do these facts not prove that we children are 
more careful than our parents? 


A cat is said to have nine lives. You have only 
one! 


Will you take good care of your lives for our 
sakes ? 

Nevertheless, if the school did not have 
the cooperation of the community, the ac- 
cident record, as far as youth is concerned, 
would not be as favorable as it is. The 
adults of America must be reached some- 
how, some way, to cut the social loss 
through accidents. And the school, in my 
judgment, will be able to assist materially 
in achieving this desired end. 


The Newark School Program in 
Safety Education 


For the past seven years, the Newark 
school system has been striving diligently 
to aid the Newark Safety Council and the 
city fathers in achieving an improved rec- 
ord in safety through a cooperative educa- 
tional community program. Newark is a 
typical, busy, industrial American city with 
a population of 430,000 people. It is con- 
fronted, in proportion, with the same safety 
problems constantly facing all other con- 
gested urban areas — because Newark is a 
congested city with an area of only 36.7 
square miles. 

The following is a sketchy outline of the 
program of the Newark schools in safety 
education, based fundamentally on com- 
munity help and assistance in particular 
spheres, and upon school leadership and 
initiative in others, the over-all pattern 
constituting a co-ordinated whole: 

1. Course of Study. A definite course of 
study in safety education is provided for 
all grades. The first printed course of study 
was published in 1926. This course was 
supplemented in 1939 by a publication, 
“Administrative Handbook in Safety Edu- 
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cation,” prepared by a committee of the 
Newark Principals’ Association. Commit- 
tees of teachers are now at work on a new 
and integrated course in safety education. 

Safety is taught, not as an isolated sub- 
ject by one teacher, but by all teachers 
who correlate the teaching with all sub- 
jects. Thus, safety is the theme of posters 
and drawings in the art room, and of units 
of work, dramatization, and motion pic- 
tures in the auditorium and classrooms. 
Safety is the topic for reading and com- 
positions in English, of the music in school 
songs, and of games in the gymnasium and 
on the playground. Home economics, shop, 
and gymnasium teachers present the funda- 
mental lessons of safety with reference to 
their subject areas, while the statistical 
data on accidents supplied periodically to 
all classes constitutes splendid motivation 
in the teaching of arithmetic on all levels. 
The New Jersey State Motor Vehicle De- 
partment supervises the teaching of auto- 
mobile-driver education in one high school. 

2. The Newark Safety Council. The 
schools have direct contact with the New- 
ark Safety Council. The superintendent of 
schools is a member of the council and a 
principal is a member of the fire-preven- 
tion committee of the council. 

3. An Assistant Superintendent in Charge. 
Safety education within the school system 
is assigned to one assistant superintendent 
whose responsibility it is to promote and 
foster the program within the schools and 
the community at large. 

4. The Tie-up With the National Safety 
Council, The Newark schools, together 
with the other school systems of Essex 
County, are affiliated with the National 
Safety Council, reporting all home and 
school accidents each month according to 
standard forms which define an accident 
as “any mishap which requires the atten- 
tion of a doctor or causes absence from 
school of one half day or longer.” 

5. School Safety Patrols. Every public 
and parochial school in Newark has its own 
safety patrol, the members of which are 
assigned to direct pupil traffic from the 
sidewalks at street intersection. A police 
officer, who devotes full time to the job, 
is assigned by the Newark Department of 
Public Safety to supervise and counsel the 
various patrols. Each member of a patrol 
wears an armband provided by the police 
department. Raincoats are furnished for 
boys who serve during inclement weather. 


Newark Originated School Safety Patrols 

Annually, a “Court of Honor” is held at 
which awards and medals are presented to 
outstanding public and parochial school 
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patrols and to individual members for meri- 
torious acts of heroism or service. These 
awards are provided by the civic and fra- 
ternal clubs, the Newark Safety Council, 
various insurance companies, and _inter- 
ested citizens of the city. Newark takes 
pride in the fact that the first school safety 
patrols in the United States were intro- 
duced in the city as a school-safety meas- 
ure in 1916. 

6. Community and Civic Relations. The 
schools participate actively each year in 
the observance of Clean-Up Week (May), 
Youth Week (May), and Fire-Prevention 
Week (October) — all civic-sponsored 
projects aimed at promoting community 
safety practices. Activities of the schools 
during these special “weeks” include the 
following: 


a) Distribution of 90,000 home _ inspection 
blanks which are taken home by the pupils for 
signing by parents 

b) Signing of 50,000 pledges through which 
pupils agree to help prevent fires 

c) Safety poster contest with prizes awarded 
by civic clubs; display of posters in Newark 
City Hall 

d) Distribution through schools of 90,000 leaf- 
lets to parents on Clean-Up Week 

7. Use of Monthly Safety Posters and 
Lesson Plans. The schools receive monthly, 
through the Newark Safety Council, the 
suggested safety lesson plans and safety 
posters prepared by the National Safety 
Council. These are used as supplemental 
materials to the regular course of study. 

8. Schools Supplied With Fire and Acci- 
dent Data. Periodic distribution is made 
to all schools of the accident and fire rec- 
ords of the city of Newark and the acci- 
dent records of the schools, in order that 
teachers may have the latest available data 
for the motivation of the teaching of safety 
and the prevention of accidents. 

Included in the reports sent to schools 
for teacher use are: 


a) Digest of the annual accident report of the 
city of Newark 

6) Digest of the annual accident report for 
the schools and homes of Newark 

c) Digest of the monthly reports of fires in 
the city of Newark 

In addition, the Newark Safety Council 
provides each school every year a copy of 
Accident Facts, the annual publication of 
the National Safety Council. All schools 
receive each month a copy of Safety Briefs, 
a publication of the Newark Safety Coun- 
cil. 


Fire Dangers Overcome 


9. The School Fire Drill. The weekly 
school fire drill is a stimulant to the de- 
velopment of discipline and a sense of civic 
duty, to esprit de corps, and to individual 
responsibility in times of danger. In every 
classroom and shop, an official board-of- 
education “Fire Drill” card (printed in red 
ink) is posted near the room exit, together 
with specific directions from the principal 
as to the route to be followed by the class 
in leaving the building. 

The regulations call for the facing of 
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emergencies. Thus, it is the practice occa- 
sionally to block off an exit or a stairway 
of a school building in a fire drill. It then 
becomes the responsibility of the teacher 
to take her class from the building by a 
route that is different from the one usually 
followed. The custodian of each school 
must test the fire bells each day to satisfy 
himself that they are in working order. 

10. School Inspection. All schools are 
carefully inspected each year by the De- 
partment of Public Safety which also 
checks upon the efficiency of the school 
fire drills. The baling of all wastepaper 
and the keeping of floor oils, mops, etc., 
are confined to fireproof rooms or compart- 
ments. 

11. Safeguards Around the Schools. Five 
years ago an inspection of the streets ad- 
joining the schools of Newark indicated 
that many schools of the city were regu- 
larly flanked by parked cars. The fire de- 
partment pointed out that, in case of a 
school fire, cars parked in front of a school 
constituted a hazard as they would prevent 
engines and ladder trucks from moving 
close to the buildings. All schools were 
inspected by a committee consisting of the 
police officer in charge of safety patrols, a 
lieutenant from the fire department, and 
a member of the Bureau of Attendance. 
As a result, the board of education and 
the Department of Public Safety erected 
600 metal signs on poles near schools with 
such legends as — “School — No Parking,” 
“No Parking Between Signs,” and “School 
— Go Slow.” Also, as a result of this in- 
spection, the Department of Public Safety 
received a blueprint of the city showing 
where crosswalks at schools were to be 
regularly painted —during the summer 
and in early spring. 

12. Use of Talkies, Movies, and Films. 
The Newark schools were among the en- 
thusiastic pioneers in visual aids. Today 
we extend to all schools regular service 
from the central office of films and slides 
to supplement those owned by the schools. 
During the year, motion pictures on the 
dangers of fire and of street and home 
hazards are regularly shown. Each spring 
and fall, the Newark Fire Department 
lends to the schools some of their films on 
safety which have been prepared locally. 
Safety lecturers and specialists speak to 
the children in auditoriums while the police 
officer in charge of safety patrols regularly 
addresses the pupils once a year in con- 
nection with his inspection of the school 
patrols. 


Child-Care Centers and Safety 

13. Safeguards for Children of Working 
Mothers. Hundreds of mothers, in order 
to promote the war effort, have gone into 
industry or business during the past two 
years. A deterrent to this movement lay 
in the fear parents felt for the safety of 
their children during working hours. Pri- 
marily to safeguard the children, the New- 
ark Board of Education three years ago 
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established from its own funds six child. 
care centers operating from 6:30 a.m. to 
6:30 or 7:00 P.M., thereby providing al]. 
day care including meals. Last year, the 
Federal Government subsidized the pro. 
gram and the number of centers was jp. 
creased to eight. 

In like manner and for the same purpose 
the Newark Board of Education in the 
summer of 1942 and 1943 expanded its 
“wartime summer program” by adding 13 
additional playgrounds to the all-year rec. 
reation program which the board has oper. 


- ated for the city for the past 25 years, 


And it did this out of its own budget funds, 
For the past summer, the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidized this added cost. During 
the past three summers, school playgrounds 
and school community centers have oper- 
ated from 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 P.M. and on 
Saturdays and holidays from 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 P.M. 

14. Safety Program Through Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The value of the 
parent-teacher associations in promoting 
community safety cannot be overestimated, 
To rephrase the statement, no community 
safety program can be effective without the 
support of the parent-teacher groups, for 
the parents represent the homes and the 
families. They are the educators who most 
effectively can help to carry the school’s 
influence into the community. Speakers 
from the school system, from the Newark 
Safety Council, and from the police and 
fire departments are invited to speak be- 
fore the parent-teacher groups. Study 
groups of parents take up the topic ‘of 
safety within their program of self-improve- 
ment. 

Since more Americans die each year of 
accidents within the home than die of acci- 
dents on streets and highways, it is my 
considered judgment that only through a 
systematic parental educational program 
will the nation be able to reduce the pres- 
ent appalling record. This means planning 
and publicity. The parent-teacher associa- 
tions of the nation, interested as they are 
in the home, constitute one of the most 
potent organizations of today for advanc- 
ing the cause of home safety. 


Education the Best Preventive 


In conclusion, may I paraphrase a fa- 
mous dictum in these words, “Eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of safety in this age of 
machines and speed.” Modern man ‘must 
be prepared to meet the startling changes 
of his environment. The sorrows which 
strike us and the economic loss which we 
have to face are resolved, to a degree, on 
the age-old principle of the survival of the 
fittest. The one and only remedy to be 
used in diminishing accidents is education. 
And, as I have pointed out, this job can 
be accomplished, not by the school alone, 
nor by any one agency or organization, but 
through a co-ordinated program promoted 
by all of the civic and social groups of the 


community. 
(Concluded on page 78) 
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The Future of the Practical Arts 


What of the practical arts in the postwar 
school? We read and hear much today 
about what is going to be done for the 
school-age youngster after this war. We 
read and hear much less about whether 
or not all this will have a close relationship 
to what the individual can do or wants 
to do. It is along this latter line of thinking 
that the following remarks are directed. 

The idea of our youths having to use 
their hands to earn a living has long been 
rather unpopular. Through institutional- 
ized education, many parents have sought 
to repudiate the possibility that their chil- 
dren would have to use anything but their 
heads. ‘I want my boy to go school so 
that he will not have to work for a living 
as I have done.” Statements like this have 
been the propelling force which has sent 
many youngsters to school; have been the 
catalyst which has stimulated many young- 
sters into staying in school longer than 
they otherwise would have done. Through 
this moving yet pathetic faith in educa- 
tion’s ability to liberate the individual 
from the rigors of manual labor, an unde- 
served stigma has been placed on all such 
forms of occupational endeavor. In such a 
climate of thinking education has come to 
be regarded as an antidote —the taking 
of which frees the taker from occupations 
which lay stress on manual and manipula- 
tive skills below the white-collar-worker 
class. 

This attitude is nowhere better illus- 
trated than the prewar attitude toward 
technical high schools, public school 
courses in industrial-arts education, and 
offerings in trades and diversified occupa- 
tions. Youngsters who choose deliberately 
to enroll in such types of study are 
promptly credited with having either a 
low mentality or a poor home life. These 
youths’ parents are objects of sympathy 
or censure as the case might be. Many 
well-meaning parents advise or coerce their 
children, as the situation warrants, into 
shutting their eyes to such training courses 
and concentrating instead on cultural offer- 
ings which supposedly carry higher social 
prestige and a more refined way of earning 
a livelihood. Result! Large numbers of 
youths are going through school today in 
a blind and stumbling fashion, following 
literally advice which means well, but 
which is founded on a false premise: 
namely, that a reasonable degree of eco- 
nomic security and social prestige are in- 
evitable rewards for all those who go to 
school irrespective of whether or not the 
training obtained strikes a responsive note 
in the individual learner. Exposure to a 
training program, rather than an under- 
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standing and willing acceptance of the 
teachings of that program, is too often the 
primary concern. 


Academic Education for More Fortunate 


Once upon a time this line of thinking 
had some justification. When only a small 
minority of boys, and later girls, were able 
to go to school, education was a prime 
factor in promoting lines of class distinc- 
tion. Those with an education had obvious 
social and pecuniary advantages over those 
who had no education. Whether these ad- 
vantages were derived in toto from the 
education received or whether they grew 
out of the fact that the scarcity of persons 
so exposed exaggerated the benefits ob- 
tained therefrom — this was a $64 ques- 
tion few people stopped to consider. There 
was also that little matter of remembering 
that the majority of those who enjoyed 
the fruits of early educational training 
above the rudiments of the 3 R’s came 
from families who already were rather se- 
cure financially and socially. 

Schools aided and abetted the growth of 
this idea. Less than 15 years ago elaborate 
tables were appearing in textbooks proving 
that each day spent in school was worth so 
much in dollars and cents. Some insurance 
companies continue to include this ap- 
proach in their “educational” programs. 
Out of this sort of thing came the notion 
that those who went to school had money 
thrust upon them; those who didn’t go had 
to work for a living. The dividing line was 
supposed to be clear and unmistakable. A 
high school diploma, and now a college 
degree, has become the sine qua non for 
anyone desiring a steady income and a 
fair measure of social prestige — this latter 
being evaluated in terms of the frequency 
with which a worker has to put on a clean 
shirt! 

When the germ of the financial-. and 
social-prestige values of an education was 
sowed in the popular mind, the curriculum 
of the high school was a one-way ticket 
to college. Which meant that the high 
school stressed whatever subjects the col- 
leges stressed. At that stage of the game 
the college had no thought of catering to 
the common man. The college was inter- 
ested only in developing “gentlemen” — a 
connotation which, with certain exceptions, 
meant that anybody who qualified would 
have little occasion to encounter labor in 
its cruder forms. Only as applied to medi- 
cine, law, and theology did the mundane 
idea of education as a means to an imme- 
diate end, and that end a livelihood, enter 
the picture. Beyond the literacy stage, in- 
stitutionalized learning wore the trappings 
of the aristocrat. 

Tt all added up to mean that the subjects 
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in high school stressed improved reading 
habits, the cultivation of aesthetic tastes 
and interests. Oftentimes, the development 
of a taste for the aesthetic was regarded as 
anything the average fellow could not 
afford, or if he could afford it he would 
have to go to a lot of trouble to get it, and 
if he did get it he probably wouldn’t enjoy 
it! Any subject which threatened to detract 
from these objectives was frowned upon 
by the colleges. Whereupon the high 
school, always attentive to the dictates of 
the higher education, promptly lost what- 
ever interest it might otherwise have had 
in the intruder. 

Since that time public education has 
come a long way. The attitude of “What 
am I going to get out of it?” has been 
tempered with the countering query, 
“What is society going to get out of it?” 
The interests of the individual and society 
have developed strong organic interrela- 
tionships. 


The “Special Subjects” and 
All the Children 


For some years now we have heard 
much about an education for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. The introduction of 
the so-called “special subjects” in the early 
part of this century was a testimonial of 
the sincerity of this interest in the common 
man. At long last the benefits of education 
began to reach out in keeping with the 
principles of the dignity of man. Various 
methods have been used by education to 
increase the size and heterogeneity of its 
clientele. 

The public schools have shaken up their 
offerings, have built machine shops and 
playgrounds, installed woodworking equip- 
ment. Terminal courses in the junior col- 
leges, whereby students who completed 
same are able to step directly into business 
or industry, are an actuality. Even the 
colleges have mellowed as is evidenced by 
their willingness to relax the extreme re- 
quirements for entrance and graduation. 
Through compulsory education and com- 
pulsory attendance legislation, through in- 
creased competition for jobs, and through 
higher requirements for employment, the 
move to bring more people under the in- 
fluence of organized education has met 
with phenomenal success. Enrollment fig- 
ures just before the outbreak of the war 
showed that the possibility of a high school 
education reaching everyone was on its 
way to becoming a reality. 

Part of this move has been due to (a) a 
growing realization that the exercise of 
reason and judgment is indispensable in a 
democracy which would grow and flourish, 
and as such should be used by everyone, 
and (6) a growing acceptance of the im- 
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The modern industrial arts department offers opportunity for every type of shop work available in modern industry. The 


portance of treating with respect the per- 
sonality of each and every human being - 
another “must” in the preservation and 
advancement of the democratic way of life. 
To the achievement of these two goals 
organized education must contribute. 

Part of this move to extend the benefits 
of education has sprung from the disap- 
pearance of the old apprenticeship method 
of learning a trade. A man still learns while 
he earns, but the employer-employee rela- 
tionship has undergone many refinements 
and has lost too much of the personal 
elements since the old days of “farming 
out” to learn a trade or a craft. 

So far so good. The rub lies in the fact 
that the public, in appearing to keep pace 
with the changes in educational planning 
and thinking, exhibits a curious incon- 
sistency. On the one hand it apparently 
approves of the extension of educational 
opportunities, of the need for revising the 
character and content of the school’s offer- 
ings in the light of the variety of interests, 
abilities, experiences, and needs of the in- 
dividual learner. At the same time, when 
the problem touches the individual parent 
that parent oftentimes continues to cling 
steadfastly to the belief, consciously or 
unconsciously, that education as it has 
been practiced traditionally is the road to 
travel for all those who desire to better 
themselves socially, financially, and other- 
wise. Change, apparently, is a fine thing 
as long as it applies to somebody else. 


The Plastic-Surgery Type of Education 


By and large, youths are urged to take 
the old-line traditional offerings, to steer a 
course in keeping with the classical stereo- 
type. Scant attention is given to those 
educators who claim, often with supporting 
statistics, that being born free and equal 
does not mean that everybody’s abilities 
and aptitudes have the same characteristics 
or the same vigor. Or that an individual is 
better off personally and socially, when he 
is doing the things for which he has some 
natural inclination and capacity. There are 
altogether too many who are inclined to 


put education in the same class with plastic 
surgery, to credit education with molding 
properties which it, fortunately, does not 
have. True, it is sometimes possible to 
stifle a boy’s interest in say, auto me- 
chanics, under an avalanche of science, 
history, and political geography. But there 
is little reason to believe that either the 
boy or society will benefit by such a 
fraudulent act. 

The theory underlying the practical arts 
has been warmly applauded. When applied 
to the individual home the reception is 
many degrees cooler. Students who would 
avail themselves of this type of training 
are lumped together with juvenile delin- 
quents and the mentally retarded. The 
practical arts are regarded as education’s 
refuse heap. For the most part their stu- 
dents are those who had been tried in the 
campaigns of Caesar, and in the logistics of 
the American Revolution and found want- 
ing. The youngster who comes up with the 
decision that he wants to go to a trade 
school or study an industrial-arts course or 
agriculture with an idea of making it more 
than a hobby — when all the while there 
is a more respectable avenue of learning 
open to him —can safely count on shock- 
ing the neighborhood. He can also be as- 
sured of getting a sound thrashing when 
his father finds out about it. 

Such was the background of the prac- 
tical arts on December 7, 1941. Everyone 
knows what happened that day. But the 
same infamous act that plunged this nation 
into war started a chain of circumstances 
to work which promises to do for education 
in a space of a few years what education, 
for over a quarter of a century, has not 
been able to pull off. Almost overnight a 
hurdle that had begun to assume the pro- 
portions of an immovable object became 
less formidable. 

From the army, the navy, and the air 
corps went out an SOS for men trained in 
manual skills. Carpenters, cabinetmakers, 
machinists, lathe operators, electricians, 
mechanics, radio technicians, plumbers, 
metalworkers, welders ,draftsmen, photog- 


raphers, etc.—all were needed badly, 
Quotas for these abilities were unlimited, 
The positions carried with them sergeants’, 
petty officers’ and even commissioned offi- 
cers’ standings. The foot soldier would, at 
a later date, come into his rightful own; 
but first, the implements for war had to 
be made ready. 


Wanted Men for Work with 
Hands and Heads 


Then and there a disturbing discovery 
was made. In the long line of men who 
filled recruiting and procurement offices, 
a great many were prepared to do jobs for 
which the armed services had no need; at 
least not then. There was no real estate to 
sell, no first mortgage bonds to buy or 
trade. It mattered little whether Shake- 
speare was a real person or not! The need 
was for men who knew how to work with 
their heads and their hands. 

The recruiting statistics which trickled 
out after several months of war shook up 
a lot of people; played havoc with com- 
placency and false reasoning. These same 
statistics gave military agencies the addi- 
tional job of training our man power for 
skills it had been assumed many of them 
already possessed. The army and the navy 
went in for school teaching in a big way. 
And along the same lines which public 
education long had sought to interest 
people and had been rather badly mauled 
in the process. 

Why did the army and navy presume 
at the outset of the war that its potential 
man power could step into the picture with 
a minimum of retraining? It may be those 
services thought just as everyone else 
thought. This country was the most highly 
educated nation in the world. High school 
diplomas were commonplace. College de- 
grees were no longer an oddity; fraternity 
pins were a drug on the market. Each 
June the Commencement figures were 
staggering, and rising steadily. In a war 
activated largely by science and invention, 
on the surface it would seem that this 
nation held a pat hand. 
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illustrations show boys engaged in the rebuilding of airplanes, work on combustion engines, and airplane instruction. 


Only it didn’t! Cobwebs, which had be- 
gun to gather in many departments of 
mathematics, had to be swept out and the 
“open for business” sign brought up from 
the basement. Teachers of trade and indus- 
trial courses came to work one morning to 
find all the seats taken and a line of cus- 
tomers reaching back to the office of the 
“Chairman of the Department of the 
Science of Folk Songs.’’ Grown men were 
finding out that something more was 
needed to fight a war besides a familiarity 
with the current choice of a book club. 
American youths were finding out that 
while an understanding of the mysticism 
of Aldous Huxley had its advantages, so, 
too, did a knowledge of countersinking and 
how to handle a four-jaw chuck have its 
strong points. Many found themselves in 
the curious position of having to be “re- 
habilitated”’ before they had a chance to 
leave school. The whole thing would have 
been fantastic, if it had not been so 
painfully true. It is true that the men who 
previously had not been exposed to 
practical-arts training picked up the neces- 
sary skills in service schools in a remark- 
ably short while. Nevertheless, all this took 
time. 

Are the schools to blame? No. Not un- 
less the schools can be censored for giving 
the public what it insisted on having. As 
long as patrons of the schools persist in 
wanting their children to be educated along 
the lines of the old college-preparatory 
program, the schools’ will cooperate. 
Whether or not the schools like it is of 
no consequence. The record is full of edu- 
cation’s protests against feeding everybody 
on the same educational formula. Beyond 
that there is little that agency can do. 


Parents Need to Change Viewpoints 

Today, there is the possibility — or is it 
a hope — that the present emphasis on the 
ability of a man to work with his head and 
his hands will make an impression on 
parents of school-age children — will make 
parents re-evaluate the purposes and the 
offerings of the public schools in terms of 


the needs, interests, and abilities of all the 
children of all the people, rather than of 
a favored few — will make parents reject 
the logic of the thesis which holds that a 
man’s personal happiness and social worth 
is heightened by following a vocational 
choice which is not of his own choosing, 
and which is beyond or beneath his natural 
abilities and aptitudes — will make parents 
less antagonistic to guidance counselors 
who fail to recommend for their children 
careers in the professions. 

The experiences encountered by service- 
men may contribute substantially to this 
change of heart. Youngsters of school age 
in service schools and on action fronts are 
finding interests and abilities they did not 
know they had. Work, which not long ago 
they had been led to believe was menial 
and beneath their social level, has come 
to have a real importance and dignity. So 
much so many of these youths are con- 
vinced they will follow the same or similar 
lines of work when they return to civilian 
life. A recent survey, made of servicemen 
to find out what types of jobs they wanted 
to follow after the war, came up with a 
startling conclusion. Approximately three 
fourths of the men questioned wanted to 
take up jobs different from the jobs they 
had held before they entered the service! 
At least two factors should be considered 
in accepting these results. First, the num- 
ber of men questioned was limited. Second, 
the dissatisfactions expressed were often, 
as would be imagined, the result of emo- 
tional rather than analytical reasoning. 
When the time comes for these men to 
return to civilian life, many of the “dis- 
senters” will, in all probability, waste no 
time getting back to their old jobs. 

The percentage of servicemen looking 
for new vocations is too large, however, to 
be explained away so easily. One cannot 
help feeling that a considerable amount of 
this yearning for greener pastures stems 
from the individual’s (a) lack of oppor- 
tunities while in school to find out more 
about vocational possibilities on a level 
with his own talents, and (4) having pre- 


pared while in school for employment for 
which he had neither the faith nor the 
aptitude. The position the war veteran will 
take on the subject of the practical arts 
and its place in the school program will be 
watched with great interest. 

Nothing that has been said here should 
be taken as meaning that training in the 
practical arts in the postwar school should 
be completely independent of the general 
education functions of the school. There is 
no intention of establishing a kind of 
Mason-Dixon line between the two types 
of education. As interpreted here, a knowl- 
edge and proficiency in the practical arts 
is organically bound up in the real meaning 
of the best in general education. 

Nor do these remarks represent a desire 
to have everyone climb aboard the prac- 
tical-arts bandwagon. What is wanted is to 
have these offerings appraised more fairly 
than has been the case in the past. Within 
the limits of generally accepted definitions 
of education, there can be little comfort 
for those who hold that effective and satis- 
fying learning is circumscribed by any 
single program of studies. The man who 
operates a barber’s chair can be as much 
of a contributing part to the American 
social scene as a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
member of congress. Heretofore, we have 
been somewhat reluctant to accept this 
thesis except on special public occasions. 

The plea here is that the practical arts 
will have a part, a full, generous part in the 
program of the postwar school. Given this, 
the abilities and needs of many students 
can be more adequately treated, and their 
adjustments to the social scheme of things 
made more satisfying and worth while to 
all concerned. 
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MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARDS ELECT OFFICERS 


The board of directors of the Minnesota School Board 
Association, at a meeting held on February 6, 1945, in 


St. Paul, elected officers for the year 1945-46 as follows 

President, Dr. Charles R. Drake, Minneapolis: vice- 
president, W. G. Swanson, Benson: secretary-treasurer 
John E. Palmer, Fergus Falls. The board of directors 
includes O. I. Ballimgerm, H. R. Kurth, O. W. Barbo 
Dr. C. L. Roholt, A. H. Swanson, F. H. Meader, and 


Mrs. F. N. Christofferson 
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NOW THEY KNOW 


J. Howard Kramer, Ed.D 


Every teacher of broad experience has 
found himself now and then up against a 
pedagogical stone wall when he tried to 
impress high school students with the im- 
portance of spelling written words cor- 
rectly, writing rapidly and legibly, reading 
rapidly with comprehension, studying prop- 
erly and efficiently, writing and speaking 
competently, and carrying out computa- 
tions correctly. What it is so hard to make 
the high school student appreciate he un- 
derstands very well after he has been a 
graduate six months or perhaps a year. A 
carefree and sometimes irresponsible senior 
rapidly becomes deadly serious when he 
has to face the great responsibilities which 
today’s world immediately thrusts upon 
him. 

For four years now the Spearfish High 
School has carried on a follow-up program 
with each graduate. The purpose of the 
program is to enable the school to extend 
to its alumni such services as it affords; to 
let the graduate know the school is still 
interested in him; to get his opinions of 
the kind of preparation he feels he re- 
ceived; and to gather his recommendations 
for an improved curriculum and instruc- 
tional program. 

Reports have now been received from 
approximately 250 graduates. These re- 
ports have been analyzed and certain con- 
clusions drawn from them. Sometimes the 
alumnus reports that high school did every- 
thing for him he expected and that it pre- 
pared him for the job he is now doing. 
Such reports are gratifying but are likely 
to create a feeling of complacency which 
does not result in improvement. However, 
most reports are not of this kind. The feel- 
ing seems to be pretty general among 
graduates that while a high school educa- 
tion is essential there are a few respects 
in which it falls down in adequately pre- 
paring youth for his next task after grad- 
uation. 

Criticisms vary and they vary in terms 
of what the graduate is doing, the job he 
took or the responsibility he accepted or 
had thrust upon him. Those who go back 
to the farm feel that the school should 
have given them better or different or more 
vocational training. Those who go into 
military service find themselves weak in 
English, physics, and mathematics. Now 
and then a student who goes to college 
regrets that he didn’t study a foreign lan- 
guage. And so the story goes—a story 
which implies that the program of the high 
school student might be planned with 
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greater satisfaction to him if the schools 
knew earlier what vocation the boy or girl 
wanted to follow, because it is apparent 
that some weaknesses of secondary educa- 
tion are recognized by the graduate in 
terms of his job. 

However, though there are many differ- 
ences in the reports the alumni send in, 
there are also many points of similarity 
— points which should be of interest to 
those who plan the curriculum and apply 
the techniques of instruction. 


Was High School Too Easy? 

Graduates are repeatedly telling the 
school that its program is too easy, they 
didn’t have to study, and they didn’t learn 
how to study. Now they know that they 
are meeting difficulties, and they feel that 
the school has in some way let them down 
because it did not prepare them for the 
problems they have to solve. And their 
criticism is probably justified since, al- 
though the secondary school has been and 
is doing many fine things, it is making a 
mistake when it is content to accept less 
than the best work of which a student is 
capable. It is not implied here that just 
because a task is difficult or hard work 
that it provides the right kind of educa- 
tion. However, the reports of graduates 
do justify the conclusion that much high 
school work does not challenge the capac- 
ities and abilities of the student. It can also 
be assumed that students would find them- 
selves better prepared for afterschool life 
as well as in-school tasks if the teachers all 
knew the techniques of good study and 
saw to it that the students learned these 
and had plenty of opportunity to put them 
into practice. 

Another problem graduates are finding 
difficulty with is that of social adjust- 
ment. They write, “Teach the students 
more about working and getting along with 
others.’’ They also say that courses in ele- 
mentary social relations, senior planning, 
committee work, and participation in extra- 
class activities “help a lot” in preparing 
them to make the necessary afterschool 
adjustments. 


Different English Wanted 

Something must still be wrong with our 
teaching of language and English. Students 
are taught the skills of communication from 
the time they start school until the day 
they receive their diplomas. Graduates re- 
port almost unanimously, however, that 
they are not prepared for the work they 
do. They have said nothing so far about 
competency in literature, but they do say, 
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“Teach the students to write, spell, read, 
and talk.” The conclusion which seems 
justified is not that schools need to teach 
more English but rather different English. 
Instruction will have to be more rapidly 
and radically changed from a traditional 
to a functional nature if graduates are to 
find themselves ready to handle the com- 
munication jobs they meet after grad- 
uation. Most schools will probably accept 
this decision without protest, but how many 
are doing anything about it is another 
question. It is so easy to keep on teaching 
the way we taught last year, ten years ago; 
the way we were taught and the way those 
who taught us were taught. 

The war has no doubt had profound 
effect on the educational needs of grad- 
uates. This seems apparent because of the 
large number of alumni who report that 
they need to know mathematics and 
science, particularly physics, better. Here 
again it is probably not the quantity but 
the quality of the teaching that is open 
to investigation. Much of the mathematics 
taught is poorly learned because the stu- 
dent does not see “the sense of it.” And 
there are no doubt many teachers who fail 
for one reason or other to see that the stu- 
dent has a real motive for his study. It is 
probably true, too, that much of the mathe- 
matics taught has little value for life, but 
it takes time from the more effective teach- 
ing of matters that are important. Here, 
again, a functional rather than a traditional 
approach might solve the problem. 


Science and Mathematics 


In the field of science the trouble may 
be “‘too little” rather than the selection of 
material or the method of instruction. Some 
schools have been able to intensify this 
area of instruction so that the needs of 
many graduates may have been met, but 
this is not so in the smaller schools which 
recently have been lucky to have any 
science classes at all. 

Whether alumni will still feel the need 
for more intense study of mathematics and 
science after the war is hard to say. There 
probably will be a change. However, if the 
world increases its tendency to become 
more technological this demand now ex- 
pressed by graduates may continue. 

In Spearfish High School most but not 
all of the students take part in some extra- 
curricular activity before they graduate. 
Reports from alumni indicate that these 
activities do help youth to meet the obli- 
gations of life and are sufficiently important 
so that the school is not making a mistake 
in seeing to it that all students are included. 

While more students take part in ath- 
letics than any other single activity in 
school, there are others which seem to be 
more valuable as preparation for after- 
school life. Speech activities, including 
dramatics and debate, music, and journal- 
istic activities such as work on the school 
paper or yearbook are reported frequently 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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Covision of Certain School Personnel Problems 


The school superintendency is the “bot- 
tleneck” in public education, the “bottle- 
neck” in our American democracy. No one 
is more conscious of this fact than the 
school superintendent himself. We hear 
him asking: “Is the position of superin- 
tendent of schools becoming untenable in 
America?””” 

The answer to this question is found 
in the endless procession of ex-superin- 
tendents looking for new jobs. For the 
school superintendent belongs to a “tramp” 
profession — if such a way of earning a 
living can be called a profession. When 
he packs his trunk to depart for the scene 
of his next tragedy, he is glad to leave 
behind him the ill-will of custodians, 
teachers, supervisors, principals, trustees, 
and voters. 

The trail of the educational scapegoat 
is rocky and winding. 


The “Bottleneck” Symbol 


The term “bottleneck” is used here to 
indicate an area of smaller educational 
diameter connecting two areas of consider- 
ably larger educational diameter, so that a 
flow of cultural content between the two 
is restricted and impeded where it must 
pass through the area of smaller diameter. 

One of these areas of larger educational 
diameter is the cultural heritage of the 
race, waiting to be received by the new 
generation. The other area of larger educa- 
tional diameter is the new, the rising gen- 
eration, waiting to receive the cultural 
heritage. 

The school superintendency is the “bot- 
tleneck.” Through this bottleneck the cul- 
tural heritage cannot flow rapidly enough 
to serve the needs of democracy. Pressure 
of the restricted flow results in educational 
inefficiency, social dissatisfaction, person- 
nel problems, and political heat. 

But this area of smaller educational 
diameter with which we now are concerned 
is not a person, nor a group of persons, 
nor a profession. Rather, it is a position, 
an office, an institution, an inherited way 
of doing things, an evolving educational 
function not yet adjusted to the exacting 
demands of emergent democracy. 

It is physically and intellectually im- 
possible for one person to be, or to do, all 
the things that a school superintendent 
is supposed to be and to do. Such a multi- 
plicity of abilities, such a variety of 
wisdoms, cannot be accumulated by one 
person. Those who appear otherwise are 
only pretending, and such pretense fre- 
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quently becomes ridiculous. It is a matter 
of common observation that those who 
persist in such pretense frequently employ 
devious and scheming devices to perpetu- 
ate their unavoidable incompetence. 


Personnel Problems, Tangible 
and Intangible 


The principal, the supervisor, and the 
teacher, as they affect the student imme- 
diately and personally, are subjects for 
frequent investigation. They offer “per- 
sonnel problems” for professional discus- 
sion. But the superintendent usually is 
excluded from this grouping. If there are 
personnel problems to be studied, those 
problems are not recognized as being just 
as real for those who are superintendents 
as for those who are not superintendents. 

The personnel problems usually listed 
are those pertaining to training, selection, 
assignment, participation, supervision, reg- 
ulation, remuneration, development, ten- 
gure, and retirement. These problems are 
more or less tangible. 

Beyond these tangible personnel prob- 
lems are the intangible problems of 
professional isolation, repression, nonrecog- 
nition, confusion, intimidation, ineffective- 
ness, and frustration. 

These intangible personnel problems 
arise out of an environment that is neither 
democratic nor autocratic. It is chaotic! 
It is an atmosphere of uncertainty, inde- 
cision, contradiction, procrastination, con- 
fusion, and superficiality. There is an 
absence of inspiring intellectual leadership. 
There is a lack of unification. There is no 
defense against the heckling attacks of 
fanatics and visionaries. There is a failure 
to direct the services of professionally 
trained teachers toward the accomplish- 
ment of democracy’s educational purposes. 

Awareness of the existence of such in- 
tangible personnel problems, and compre- 
hension of their seriousness, can be had 
by listening to and analyzing the undigni- 
fied undercurrent of bitter criticism flowing 
constantly from the personnel and directed 
against the superintendent as a person. 

Because of these intangible personnel 
problems, the public school system oper- 
ates at low efficiency. These intangible 
personnel problems arise out of the im- 
possible definition of duties and responsi- 
bilities now imposed upon the office of 
superintendent of schools, the bottleneck 
in our educational system. 


The Rising Tide of Illiteracy 

If society were interested only in main- 
taining, or elevating, a level of actual 
literacy measurable in terms of a fixed 
level of potential literacy, then the ineffi- 
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ciencies of the schools might be compen- 
sated for by the activities of the press, the 
theater, and the church. But the level of 
potential literacy rises higher and higher 
each year. There is more and more to be 
known. Truly, there is an ever increasing 
demand that more and more shall be 
known. But we must be concerned with the 
possibility that, year by year, although 
actual literacy is rising somewhat, relative 
literacy may be decreasing. Perhaps this 
may be the explanation of totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

But society wants more than ability to 
write one’s name and to read words of five 
letters. There is a demand for thorough 
mastery of the mechanical fundamentals 
and for broad acquaintance with the in- 
tellectual culturals. For this reason, a 
school system operating at less than maxi- 
mum efficiency is a challenge to democracy 
itself. 


Public Discontent with Public Education 


The public looks at a public school sys- 
tem that is attacked by the press, by the 
army and navy, by the universities, and by 
those who teach within the system itself. 
But the public is unable to achieve its edu- 
cational purposes, to make contaet with 
the proper educational authorities, to “get 
at” the real school system, to understand 
the nature of the problem. 


The Line and Staff of Educational 
Inefficiency 


The plan of organization for public 
school systems, particularly in cities and 
in larger towns, provides for: 

1. Election of a governing board by the voters 

2. Election of a superintendent by the board 

3. Authorization by the board for the superin- 
tendent to “run” the schools, dividing his au- 


thorized power among the various other offi- 
cials and teachers 


4. Fixation of responsibility upon the person 
of the superintendent 

When the plan is set forth graphically, 
the voters appear at the top. From the 
voters runs a vertical line to the board. 
From the board runs another vertical line 
to the superintendent. And from the super- 
intendent runs another vertical line toward 
the entire organization below, and so on 
downward toward, and among, the various 
administrative officers and teachers until 
the children are reached. 

This plan was borrowed from industry. 
Businessmen serving on school boards 
saw no essential difference between the 
functions of industry and those of educa- 
tion. Naturally, they desired to have a 
business administration of education; 
hence, the organizational plan for digging 
coal, manufacturing pickles, and operating 
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railroads became the organizational plan 
for teaching reading and literature, correct- 
ing speech defects, and indoctrinating the 
rising generation with the idealism of 
democracy. 

It was not foreseen that the services 
of public education would become so 
technical, so professional in nature, that 
authoritarian administration soon would 
find itself utterly incompetent to cope with 
the complex problems demanding atten- 
tion. It was not foreseen that the line-and- 
staff of business efficiency would become 
the line-and-staff of educational ineffi- 
ciency. Nor was it foreseen that where- 
as one person may function successfully 
as the head of a business enterprise, meas- 
uring its effectiveness in terms of mathe- 
matical units of profit and loss, it is not so 
simple a responsibility for one person to sit 
at the head of a public educational system 
which is not permitted to measure its own 
effectiveness objectively, but whose effec- 
tiveness is measured subjectively by an 
outside authority, the phantom public, cal- 
culating in terms of philosophical units of 
abstract value. 

Obviously, there is something wrong 
with the line-and-staff for school adminis- 
tration. That thin, vertical, authoritarian 
line from the school board to the superin- 
tendent and downward to the system below 
seems to demand that God shall create for 
this world a new order of administrative 
beings possessing divine intuition or some 
faculty of telepathic sensitivity. 


Teacher Domination Undemocratic 


Against the educational ineffectiveness 
of the line-and-staf superintendency there 
have arisen various movements clamoring 
for teacher participation, democracy in 
education, and other vague reforms in- 
tended to rescue education from rigid non- 
educational domination. But the danger 
of these movements is that they advocate 
domination of the public school system by 
teachers, who would thus be in a position 
to dictate to the public what, and how, 
the children shall be taught. 

In a true democracy the teachers must 
always function as servants of the public. 
Otherwise, the public soon would become 
the servant of the teachers. 

If there is to be democracy in education, 
that democracy must derive from the 
public and must be a function of the 
public. Only as a part of the public should 
teachers be permitted to participate in the 
control of those educational matters en- 
trusted to school boards. Professional mat- 
ters within the school system will require 
the full attention of the professional 
workers. 


Supervision and Personnel Problems 


Supervision of various phases of educa- 
tional procedure has attempted to solve 
the intangible personnel problems. There 
is an exhaustive literature describing these 
attempts, attempts ranging all the way 
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from philosophy to demonstration teaching. 
But the attempt has been unsuccessful. 

Supervision, like superintendency, con- 
tains within itself a fatal weakness, as 
revealed by the very name. The word 
“supervision” is formed from “super,” 
meaning “above,” and “vision,” meaning 
“to see,” thus conveying the idea of “see- 
ing from above.” 

Supervision and superintendency either 
form an alliance or clash in controversy. 
Both of them may speak the language of 
democracy, but they think the thoughts 
of autocratic control, and they do the 
deeds of centralized power. 

Truly, the literature of supervision is 
full of praise for the democratic way of 
life, full of declarations that the so-called 
“modern” curriculum is a product of co- 
operative effort. But the teachers know this 
claim as only one of the techniques of 
gradual penetration by which zealous cru- 
saders force upon us their new religions. 


The School Board and Personnel 
Problems 


The intangible personnel problems 
which so seriously reduce the effectiveness 
of the schools can be solved neither by the 
line-and-staff superintendent nor by groups 
of militant teachers demanding “democ-, 
racy in education.” But these problems can 
be solved by school boards, if they will 
function as originally intended, and as 
provided for by law and charter in most 
states, 

The school board employs the superin- 
tendent; the board prescribes, or defines, 
the duties of the superintendent. The 
board determines policies, approves or dis- 
approves recommendations, accepts or re- 
jects reports, instructs employees, organizes 
and reorganizes. In fact, the school board 
can create and operate almost any kind 
of school system that it may desire. 

But a peculiarly false notion of the 
“rights” of the school superintendent has 
operated to prevent most boards from 
functioning, except as rubber stamps for 
approving the recommendations of their 
servant, the superintendent. And since there 
always has been an abundance of routine 
things for superintendents to recommend, 
school boards have been kept busy acting 
upon trivial, noneducational matters that 
should have been delegated to bookkeepers 
and clerks, subject to expert inspection 
by auditors. 

The history of education shows that 
school boards originally were intended to 
concern themselves with the philosophy of 
education and with the science of pedagogy. 
The philosophical objective was educated 
men and women. The pedagogical means 
was good teaching. But as school boards 
have allowed themselves to be led away 
from that objective and that means, edu- 
cation has become less and less expressive 
of the public mind. 

There was a time when school boards 
were acquainted with teachers and prin- 
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cipals. Plans and methods were discussed. 
Books and other teaching devices were 
publicly compared. Communications dj- 
rected attention to the relative values of 
competing ideas. Reports described the 
operation of the educational organization. 
Inspections and examinations revealed the 
failures and successes of educational effort. 

Those were the days when the cultural 
heritage flowed unimpeded through the 
schools into the mind of the rising gener- 
ation! : 

Then came the professionalized superin- 
tendent, distrustful of school trustees, in- 
tent upon extending his own executive 
power, antagonistic to popular elections, 
unsympathetic with the traditions of public 
education, ignorant of the ways of democ- 
racy. He was a master of statistical ac- 
counting. He was an expert on valuations 
and tax rates. He was an authority on 
mental ages and intelligence quotients. He 
produced statements, and budgets, and 
learned justifications for not teaching very 
much to the millions of children who learn 
slowly and with difficulty. 

School boards were bedazzled by this 
brilliant manipulator of columns, graphs, 
and curves. They forgot philosophy. They 
forgot pedagogy. They forgot teachers, 
They forgot children. 

But these important human realities re- 
fused to remain forgotten. They reasserted 
themselves as personnel problems and as 
juvenile delinquency. 

The American school board must re 
assume its original and rightful responsi- 
bility for operating our system of public 
education. Teaching must become again 
the important service to be rendered. Chil- 
dren must be taught. Naturally, such a 
specialized service to human needs creates 
numerous and complex problems of per- 
sonnel. Some of these problems are tan- 
gible, but most of them are intangible. And 
these peculiarly intangible personnel prob- 
lems cannot be solved on an authoritarian 
basis by superintendents trained to think 
of education as a business enterprise oper- 
ating in accordance with the line-and-staff 
plan for delegation of power. 


Covision: a Suggested Solution 


There is a very simple method which 
school boards may use for solving the per- 
sonnel problems that have been referred 
to as intangible: 

1. Deny that these problems are ad- 
ministrative. 

_2. Deny that these problems are super- 
visory. 

3. Accept these problems as basic. 

4. Accept these problems as requiring 

the direct and personal attention of the 
school board. 
_ 5. Declare that the board will reassume 
its traditional and legal right to formulate 
policies and to legislate concerning such 
matters. 

6. Insist that full, factual, and personal 
information shall be had by the board 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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A Half Century of 


State School-Board Associations 
Calvin Grieder: and Stephen A. Romine? 


PART |. ORIGINS, MEMBERSHIP, AND FINANCES*® 


Isolationism is as stupid and dangerous among school systems 
as it is among nations. The consequences, while not so spectacular 
as those which sometimes issue from policies of national aloof- 
ness, are not unimportant. A great many of the 115,000 admin- 
istrative units in the American school system face problems in 
common, and especially in individual states are there many prob- 
lems of general relevance. The combined efforts of school boards 
and of professional school administrators can attack them with 
more chance of success than can be expected from solitary essays. 

Professional educators a little more than a century ago recog- 
nized, by establishing numbers of educational associations for 
teachers and laymen, the unwisdom of each school’s trying to 
steer an independent course in providing effective and economi- 
cal schooling. The first real state teachers’ association met just 
one hundred years ago, in January, 1845, at Providence, R. I. 

It was not until only 50 years ago that the idea of strength 
through union began to bear fruit among school boards. The 
movement begun at that time has made progress, is flourishing 
now, and shows promise of liquidating most if not all of the 
barriers of school-board isolationism within states and also in the 
nation as a whole. 

In 1895 there was organized in Pennsylvania a state-wide fed- 
eration of school boards which is now known as the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association. Nearly two decades elapsed 
before another such organization appeared. In 1913 the Lllinois 
Association of School Boards and the State Federation of District 
Boards of Education of New Jersey were organized. From that 
date, as may be noted in Table I, the movement for state-wide 
school-board federation has been rather continuous. The decade 
1931-40 was the period of greatest growth, during which 12 new 
associations were formed. In 1942 the Idaho School Trustees 
Association was organized, bringing the total number of state 
school-board associations to 33. 


2% to 100% of Boards Enrolled 


The per cent of boards enrolled and annual income of the 
active associations are also presented in Table I. Information was 
obtained by the writers in the fall of 1944 by correspondence 
with the officers of the associations. An inquiry form supple- 
mented by many personal letters and by copies of publications 
yielded a wealth of detailed information which is summarized in 
this article. 

Of the 33 states listed in the table, all but Arkansas, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Texas have active associations. Of the 29 
active groups, 24 report that membership is held by boards of 
education; in the other 5 membership is held by individuals. 

In the 24 states with membership by boards, the percentage 
of boards enrolled ranges from 2 per cent in three states (Kansas, 
Missouri, and South Dakota), to 100 per cent in four states 
(Connecticut, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Utah). Five other 
states have membership of more than 50 per cent (Florida, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia). Of these 9 states 
with more than 50 per cent membership, only New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania had organizations prior to 1930; early origin ap- 
parently does not account for large membership. 


1Associate Professor of School Administration, University of Colorado, and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Colorado Association of School Boards. 

*Graduate Student in School Administration, University of Colorado 

*Part II will report on purposes, activities, and achievements of state school-board 
associations. 


Active membership is usually restricted to boards and board 
members, but in a few cases it is extended to school superin- 
tend nts. Associate membership is available in most states to 
superintendents, former board members, college educators, and 
others interested in public education. Associate members have 
no vote nor can they hold office. 

A high percentage of membership is certainly commendable, 
yet by itself it is not a satisfactory criterion by which to evaluate 
the service or influence of the associations. Those having large 
membership are quite generally effective. However, some others 
with memberships of much lower percentage are also effective, 
such as those of California, Illinois, and New York. A vast ma- 
jority of nonmembers in all states with less than 100 per cent 
membership is comprised of small rural districts. In states with 
a great many such districts, an association may have a small 
percentage of boards enrolled and yet represents most of the 
children. 

For example, Illinois has about 12,000 school boards, of which 
only 802 are members of the Illinois Association of School Boards. 
The member boards, however, represent more than two thirds 
of the school population of the state exclusive of Chicago, which 
is not a member. Similarly, the Colorado Association of School 
Boards includes only 7 per cent of the school boards in the state, 
yet it represents more than 80 per cent of the school-age children. 
Without intending any reflection on them, the four state associa- 
tions with 100 per cent membership have comparatively small 
numbers of boards to enroll: Louisiana, 67; Utah, 40; Connecti- 
cut, 172; and New Jersey, 560. In the last named all boards are 
by law members of the state federation. 

The total number of school boards in the 24 states for which 
data are given in column 3 of Table I is about 75,000. The total 
number of boards enrolled in associations in these states is 10,414, 
or 14 per cent. 

Twenty-six of the 29 active associations are independent, two 
(Michigan and Virginia) are affiliated with their respective state 
education associations, and one (Georgia) is sponsored by the 
state education department. The New Jersey Federation was 
created by special legislation but is independent. 

Fifteen states have no state associations of boards of educa- 
tion or members of such boards. They are: 


Alabama Nevada 

Arizona New Hampshire 
Delaware New Mexico 
Indiana Oklahoma 
Maine Oregon 
Maryland South Carolina 
Massachusetts West Virginia 


Mississippi 
Alabama had an association which expired several years ago. 
The state education department of Oregon has under considera- 
tion the formation of an organization of school boards, and some 
interest is also being shown in the three New England states in 
which there is no association. 


Median Income from Dues $1,200 


Twenty-seven associations charge membership fees, of which 
16 are on a graduated scale and 11 are uniform for all members. 
The following bases are used in scaling the dues in the first group: 


Class of District, 9 states 

Assessed valuation of district, 2 states 
Population, 2 states 

Size of school unit, 1 state 

Average daily attendance, 1 state 
Number of full-time teachers, 1 state 


29 
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TABLE | 
Date of Founding, Approximate Per Cent of Boards Enrolled, and Annual 
Income of State School Board Associations, 1944 





Date of Approx. per cent Approx. total 
State Founding Boards enrolled Annual income 

1. Arkansas’ 

2. California 1931 28 $ 5,000 
3. Colorado 1940 7 1,500 
4. Connecticut 1938 100 600 
5. Florida 1930 84 1,750 
6. Georgia y . None 
7. Idaho 1942 16 640 
8. Illinois 1913 7 23,000 
9. Iowa 1928 6 1,100 
10. Kansas 1918 2 600 
11. Kentucky 1936 31 1,000 
12. Louisiana 1938 100 1,675 
13. Michigan , ’ . 
14, Minnesota 1921 40 7,000 
15. Missouri 1936* 2 
16. Montana 1926 8 1,400 
17. Nebraska 1919 3 1,200 
18. New Jersey 1913 100 5,000 
19. New York 1919 12 21,000 
20. North Carolina 1937 84 435 
21. North Dakota’ 

22. Ohio’ 

23. Pennsylvania 1896 77 12,700 
24. Rhode Island 1930 ' 250 
25. South Dakota 1938 2 120 
26. Tennessee 1939 “ 4 
27. Texas’ 1941 

28. Utah 1923 100 700—3,200 
29. Vermont 1930 65 , 
30. Virginia 1934 73 500 
31. Washington ; . 200 
32. Wisconsin 1920 5 2,500 
33. Wyoming 1934 24 225 
‘Inactive. 
No data. 


%Enrollment by individuals, not by boards. 
‘Originally founded in 1936, inactive for several years, and reconstituted in 1943 
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Graduated fees range from $1 to $3 per board in South Dakota 
at one end of the scale, and from $5 to $200 per board in New 
York at the other end. Uniform fees range from $2.50 for any 
board in Wyoming to $25 in Louisiana. Associations extending 
membership on an individual basis charge $1 or $2 annually. 
Georgia is the only state reporting no fees for membership. 

Dues are the major source of income and yield from $120 to 
$20,000 per year, the median being approximately $1,200. Thir- 
teen associations have no other source of income. Only one re- 
ported subventions from state funds (Illinois, $7,500 per year) ; 
two are partly supported by state education associations; four 
derive income from sale of publications, advertisements in pub- 
lications, sale of exhibit space at conventions, and subscriptions 
to periodicals. 

Fourteen associations pay for services rendered by officers or 
staff. Of these, eight limit payment to executive secretary or 
secretary-treasurer, some of whom are part-time workers. 


Two Lines of Future Progress 


The spread of the school-board association movement since 
1913 indicates a strong trend toward cooperative action by school 
boards. It is substantial evidence that school directors are aware 
of the responsibilities of their position, and that they are eager 
to serve better their communities. A well-informed and unified 
lay group which is vitally interested in the schools is the best 
guarantee of effective and efficient education in a democracy. 

It is gratifying that a large majority of school-board associa- 
tions are independent. Three distinct advantages accrue to inde- 
pendent organizations which affiliated groups do not possess. 
First, the independent association belongs to the school-board 
members. They may develop it and use it as they wish, without 
fear of interference or domination by professional educators. In 
the presence of professional educators some school-board mem- 
bers dislike to ask questions or make proposals for fear of dem- 
onstrating ignorance, real or imagined. 
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Macdonald has been 
treasurer of the La Junta, Colo. 
rado, district for eight 
years. During his term of office 
he and his associates have re. 
duced the indebtedness of the 
district by $200,000, have estab. 
lished a new junior college jp 
its own plant, and have made 
important additions to several 
school buildings. He has served as 
president of the state school board 
association since March, 1944 
and has given it most able leader. 
ship. 

Mr. Macdonald was born in 
Scotland and came to this coun- 
try at the age of nine. He 
possesses the typical Scottish love 
of and respect for education. He 
is deeply interested in all aspects 
of public education, and his 
work as a school board member 
is motivated by an earnest desire 
to improve educational opportuni- 
ties and services. 

Mr. Macdonald is cashier of 
one of the largest banks in Colo- 
rado outside Denver. He is active 
in many community enterprises, 
and has been an _ outstanding 
leader in such war-related work 
as rationing, bond selling, and 
Red Cross 





school 


J. H. Macdonald 
President, Colorado Association of 
School Boards. 
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Second, a lay association, merely by virtue of its being inde- 
pendent, may wield more influence than an affiliated group, and 
with less risk of being attacked as part of the “school bloc” in 
disguise by opponents of public education. 

Finally, the influence of an association is likely to be greater 
with its own members if it exists not merely as a segment of 
some larger or all-inclusive organization, but as an entity oper- 
ating under its own constitutional provisions. In no way does this 
restrict it from cooperating with other organizations. — 

It is fair to conclude, on the basis of the data, that far too 
small a percentage of school boards is enrolled in the several 
state associations. Aggressive campaigns for membership should 
be waged in all states where the enrollment of boards represents 
less than 50 per cent of the school children. In those 15 states 
where no associations exist and in the four states whose associa- 
tions are inactive, positive steps to develop live organizations 
should be undertaken at once. In a world where barbers, bakers, 
bankers, lawyers, ranchers, miners, clerks, government employees, 
and almost every other conceivable group are organized, it is 
only a matter of self-protection for school boards to organize 
to represent with a united front the interests of public education. 

In two or three states the war with its gas rationing, lack of 
time, and other difficulties has been made the excuse for inaction. 
The fact that 29 associations have kept up their work, even 
though perhaps some activities have been curtailed, is proof 
enough that where there is a will there is a way. 

The income reported in Table I appears quite inadequate in 
most cases to finance any considerable program of activity. Only 
six organizations have $5,000 or more per year to work with. 
The median of $1,200 a year, with eight associations reporting 
$600 or less a year, is far too low. By getting new members, in- 
come can be augmented in most states. Dues will have to be 
raised in most states if enough money is to be made available 
to support a comprehensive program of work. 

In these two directions most of the school-board organizations 
should exert themselves: more members enrolled and more money 
to work with. As these two objectives are approached, the asso- 
ciations will become increasingly influential and effective in di- 
recting the course of education in their respective states. 


A directory of school-board associations and their officers has been compiled by the 
writers and will be furnished free on request. 
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~ The Architect's Preliminary Studies 


ght 
ice 
Don L. Essex: 
ab- 
As The architect’s preliminary studies set the form and general d) Adjacent properties, buildings, streets, highways, etc. 
ral character of the proposed school building. It is in these early é) Location of test pits or borings 
as stages of planning that the architect’s skill, resourcefulness, and f) Location of proposed new building (with possible exten- 
ard ingenuity are put to the severest test. If these studies are care- sions) and its relation to the various grade levels 
me fully and fully completed, it is scarcely an understatement to g) General scheme of recreation facilities, primary land- 
' say that the preparation of working drawings and specifications scaping features, walks, drives, parking areas 
in is largely a matter of filling in. h) School bus garage, if contemplated 
s In preparing his preliminary studies the architect should have II. The board should be informed about wall, floor, and roof 
eo in mind the following objectives: : construction, exterior and interior finish, plastering, heating sys- 
He 1. That the board of education will be thoroughly informed tem, ventilating system, special features, etc. Unless the board 
ects as to the character and quality of the proposed building before has this and other information of a similar character it has only 
- it gives the architect the go sign on working drawings and speci- q very general idea of what it is going to get for its money. 
a fications. ae , ; The following outline specification is designed to provide the 
a. 2. That all elements entering into the cost of the project will board with this kind of information: 
be carefully studied and brought to the attention of the board 
of before the board decides what appropriation will be necessary. OUTLINE SPECIFICATION? 
“sy 3. That the final plans and specifications will receive the Give brief description 
ms board’s approval with a minimum of delay and change. 8 etl COMMUNION (5 os oon vr ncdedtncesscvoss £60c cca 
ling To achieve these objectives the architect’s preliminary studies _ .-.---: eee eee eee eect tees eee nee sense tenes eee eeeeeseeees 
rork should contain: (1) full preliminary plans; (2) an outline speci- B FROM once viccewescasseus ese dav edabe es Pee 
and fication ; and (3) a breakdown of estimated costs, taking into Roundati ee gst reseaesetess 5464675 gk See 
account any and all elements which enter into the cost of the 3 Foundation walls ...........-.s0-sseeseeseveseecnsesseens 
oni ae erst ence oe ea Oe er Watt ee tn ee erence ene Were TT 
de- g There is nothing startling or particularly new in this proposal. : wresntiieaeiied i ‘ype - nmen orig ys! oo ns ai 
nd The good school architect is now making this proposal effective, S Washetlon walle ...... os bc. occ ccwcnbewed cccesj ice 
in although his details may vary from these advanced in the follow- occ ccc ccc ce cee cece cveccsscceceecueseesesevens 
ing discussion. GC -Heebeweee GRU owns csleddakcwhs co 60 eUbes ode 5 eae sea 
ter I. Too often for complacency the architect gives his estimate tenet eee e ee eee eee n anes sete teen eee e ee ee en ee see eeeeeeneenes 
of of cost on the basis of floor plans only. This is taking a big 7 Interior walle and pOrerieee «oo... .c sos. venccddsvousenapese 
er- chance, as many elements of cost may be overlooked. Further- coocecsereosenesserers eee cere erseeererorerres seen seessees 
his more, while the board gets a general idea of the accommodations . bg one y Sr wall finish 
@ be provided and how they are to be arranged, it does not get © eee ee 
too an understanding of many items and details which should be OY Tees o.oo c cevccnea coun convent ddd ee 
ral taken into account in the early stages of planning. Under these no... ceccceeecccececetecvesestneceseucansees 
uld conditions the board takes a great deal for granted. ec) Gymmasium locket fOGNS- ...... 65.5 +00ss0ecbenanceueyen 
nts = common mistake is to give an estimate of cost without Study- 0 kc ccvccccccccnvectebs sess eonsse sauuesdebeeeens anes 
ites ing the relation of floor levels to the grade of the site and with- d) SHOPS .. 0... ccc cece cence eee c een eeeeeenereeeeees 
cia- out ascertaining what the soil conditions are. These studies have ttre reeceesss UTE T EES O eee ee eee eee eee e seen sees ee enees 
ons to be made at some point in the advancement of plans, and it is 9% Floor construction .................sssessseeeeeseeeeeees 
ers, only a wise precaution to make them before the estimate of cost 10 Floor covering meres OTRO RESO Ae Otek eS re 
— = given. a) Garris iisibivcc dace. ss cvhelnn de eee 
t is It is of tremendous importance that the general scheme of 6). Ghamaweeiil oo. coo cen cceeeen, pos ee 
1ize recreation facilities, primary landscaping features, walks, drives, o) Metin oS . vac caecckesnsae 
ion. and parking areas, all be laid out in connection with the prepara- GE) Gee oS iso kin v's wr vc on 0 dd bp hanes bo 0c 
. of tion of preliminary plans. Unless this is done it may be discovered e) Gymnasium locker rooms ...............seccdesevcvess 
ion. after working drawings and specifications have been completed f) Shower TOOMBS ........... cece cece cescccvcvcscaseseses 
ven that the proposed location of the building on the site greatly ee aT ree rr eee 
roof restricts the proper development of these items of planning. is “Hal envatint 2... aitecc cae beep 35 hoe ees 
‘ in Features of Preliminary Study se eccsccseseces See sereseseerrccsesesoeseseseseses eeeeeeeee 
my Following is a recommended list of features that should be ‘° Stair construction and covering ........+.+-+««++«+»+ss00. 
ith. contained in preliminary plans before the estimate of cost is 14 Windows ............ccceccccceccuseecsucerenseeeeuueecs 
ting given and before the board directs the architect to proceed With occ cece cece cceceecvsueusseeuseecevceusesesenees 
_ in- working drawings and specifications: 15 Doors 
» be 1. Plans of all floors, basement, and roof. a) Exterior MYTVETIVI STEEL eee 
able 2. Important sections and principal elevations, indicating the b) Interior ....... 26s cece eee e cece t eee en ee eenncenenens 
general character of the exterior and interior architectural design 16 Furring on exterior walls .............-0.++seeecceeeeeees 
ions and special ornamental features. 17 Disetarin CORT O TEE R HEH HEHE HHS HOH EEE HEHEHE S HEHEHE HE SEES ESE EEEES 
oe 3. A topographical map of the site showing: a) On a SS PEE Set 
Ss0- 2) Orientation Tee ee eee 
di- 6) Existing and proposed contours 5b) On interior walle © ..... ..0s<c2essc0sksckecoue ae 
c) Water and sewage facilities or service CommectionS; GOS 00 i icc wdewoscccpeccccsteccncccccccccen ss eves teinnnnnen 
and electric service connections . 
y the 2This outline, if reproduced on 8 by 11 sheets with several blank lines under each 


Director, School Buildings and Grounds Division, New York State Educafion Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. 


entry for details and data, will serve as an excellent work sheet for the architect, the 
superintendent, and the building committee — Ed 
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I oon oc ccc cess sc ccccesceecesssessecs 
io. .cc sects cc cencscecesevsces. 
co, cokes scr sesvesssonccsccecees 
es vues kowenacieaveavas ooseve'e. 
anes 
Cr a oe TE Ck aaa ae 

ashe p4 kids ve avs 


es sa see oy 0s 
25 Electrical work 
I oo soa c is cbbocctoewcsescs 


Hand fired .....; Stoker ..... 


26 Check following items that are to be included in the building 
a) Border lights and dimmers 6) Program bells or chimes 

d) Fire-alarm system ..... 

f) Central sound system 


c) Classroom clocks ......... 
e) Intercommunicating tele- 
as bed ve wwerees ve oe 

27 Plumbing 
Ss Bek Mada oi GiNladvics vv cdueeeseeces seve 
EE ae re < Pi Seer ee 
ree eee StPSV NS Pah dew es 
a eee ook de bide aelb ape esta be ween eve 
e) Fixtures 
EE ee 


29 Sewage disposal system ..................0. 20. 00cee eee ees 


30 Any other special features ......... PURPLE REE Saar 


III. In many instances as a building project is well on the 
way the board becomes painfully aware that many items of costs 
are popping up which it has not anticipated. For example, the 
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matter of equipping and furnishing the building has not been 
carefully explored; nor has the development of play areas, roads 
and walks, and of landscaping features; nor the professional fees 
on these items. The salary of the clerk of the works also has been 
overlooked. Many other items of cost are calling for attention. 
The bond issue will prove to be inadequate. 

The following form will scrve to call attention to the usual 
items which should be taken into account in outlining the estj- 
mated costs of a building project. 


Item COST ESTIMATES 
ea a $ 
2 . Feentine and ventilating ...........ccccceee, 
PB RE ae eer eee 
Crh, s., SRN Eh ee dhe Gass éwedbe ens na 
5 Sewage system, if by separate contract ...... 

(a) 
6 Other contracts 
| (b) 
7 Subtotal (building only) ...... $ 


8 Architect’s and engineer’s commissions ...... 
9 Clerk of the works (salary) ................ 
Se EDs caduebun Ga v-wb's« obdedecrseas'ses 
11 General administration and incidental costs .. 
12 Insurance during construction ............ a 
re 
14 Site: development including roads and walks 
15 Furniture and equipment ................... 


16 Grand total (estimated project cost) 


17 Interest during construction ................ 5 
ES PETE TST TTS 
19 Calculated cost per cubic foot .............. $ 


The careful development and completion of these preliminary 
studies give reasonable assurance that the board will be thor- 
oughly informed as to the character and quality of the proposed 
building before work is begun on working drawings and specifica- 
tions, that all elements entering into the cost of the project will 
be brought to light before the amount of the appropriation is 
determined, and that the final plans and specifications will receive 
the board’s approval with a minimum of delay and change. 


The contour of the site of the Plainville District High School, Mariemont, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been utilized to 
provide full length doors and windows for the cafeteria and the manual training shop. A carefully planned park- 
ing lot adjoins the gymnasium and auditorium. 
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ca Main Entrance, Plainville 
vill District High School, Marie- 
Is mont, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
ive } E. C. & G. T. Landberg, 


Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Below 

The cafeteria kitchen is ex- 

tremely compact and is 

equipped with the latest 
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A new school building is invariably a re- 
flection of the civic quality and educational 
alertness of a community. In a very real sense 
it is the embodiment of the efficiency and 
foresight of the school’s administration and 
of the instructional service planned for the 
children. The new colonial-type high school 
building, located at Wooster Pike and Plain- 
ville Road, Mariemont, Cincinnati, Ohio, is a 
school plant which suggests definitely the 
delightful character of a modern residential 
suburb, as well as the fine qualities of the 
school which it houses. 

Mariemont, a suburb of Cincinnati, is a 
housing development laid out in 1928 by one 
of Cincinnati’s philanthropic citizens, as a 
model of what such developments should be. 
Twenty-five leading architects were selected 
from all over the country to participate in its 
planning and in the design of the houses and 
shopping center. 

This new combined junior and senior high 
school, designed by architects E. C. & G. T. 
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Landberg, Cincinnati, serves Mariemont and 
the adjoining village of Plainville. It has 22 
recitation rooms, an auditorium, a gymnasium, 
a cafeteria, a group of shops for industrial 
arts, a domestic science suite, a library, a 
music room, laboratories, and the usual ad- 
ministrative and service rooms. 

The design and practical layout of the 
building were worked out by the school staff 
and the architect to fully meet the educational 
program of the school district and to utilize 
the physical features of the site. The con- 
struction is of fire-resisting materials through- 
out, except the doors and windows. The floors 
are concrete, covered with various materials 
such as maple in the gymnasium, asphalt tile 
in the corridors and classrooms, and terrazzo 
in the entrance lobby and toilet rooms. The 
walls are solid brick, with Indiana limestone 
trim. The sloping roofs are of slate, and the 
flat roofs are built-up tar and gravel. The 
exterior sheet-metal work is copper through- 
out. All interior woodwork is of yellow pine, 
painted white or school brown with a flat 
varnish finish. All plastering has been done 
with buff sandstone finish. The corridors and 





The curtains and the backdrops provide an ideal stage 
size for dramatics. 


toilets have glazed-brick wainscot. The steel 
lockers for pupils’ wraps and books are built 
into the walls of the corridors on all floors. 

The 22 fully equipped instructional rooms, 
including the science laboratories, the music 
room, library and study hall, home economics, 
bookkeeping and stenography, also the indus- 
trial-arts shops, the cafeteria and kitchen, 
all provide ample facilities for a balanced cur- 
riculum for approximately 600 pupils. The 
erection of two wings has been planned to 
increase the immediate student capacity to 
750, and the eventual accommodation of 1400 
students has been fully studied and provided 
for in the initial structure. 

Each room used for instructional purposes 
has been provided with a time clock, a tele- 
phone, and a radio outlet. In this connection, 
it should be added that the radio and public- 
address system is arranged to provide the 
regular broadcasted programs. When desired, 
announcements, instructions, etc., can be given 
to the classrooms through the public-address 
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microphones in the principal’s office and on 
the auditorium-stage. ° 
Realizing the importance of the physical 
welfare of the student body, careful planning 
has been done to provide for both health as 
well as educational needs. For example, at the 
entrance of the cafeteria, facilities are pro- 
vided so that the children may wash and 
dry their hands before entering the cafeteria 
proper. Experience has proved that this ar- 
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rangement will prevent many colds and other 
sicknesses which can be transmitted through 
germs picked up on the hands. The cafeteria 
which is particularly roomy and well lighted 
has sanitary, hard-maple topped tables, tile 
walls, asphalt-tile floors, and a glossy-painted 
plaster ceiling, all materials which do not 
absorb dirt or germs. The modern kitchen, 
which adjoins, has been planned and equipped 
to give maximum efficiency in a minimum of 
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The auditorium and the extension of the stage into the gymnasium provide an ideal arrangement for exhibition 
basketball games and school entertainments in which large numbers of children are engaged. 


space. The school dietitian oversees this de- 
partment, assuring well-balanced, well-cooked, 
economically priced lunches. 

On the ground floor are locker and shower 
rooms with provisions for the accommodation 
of visiting teams, a drying room for uniforms, 
and ample locker provisions for both the ath- 
letic teams and the physical education groups. 

On the same floor, the industrial-arts de- 
partment, with an office for the instructor, is 
planned so that north light, which is the 
evenest and best for shopwork, is obtained 
In addition to the usual woodworking benches, 
there are lathes, a mortiser and jointer, a 
bandsaw, a circular saw, a forge, and a tool 
grinder. Areas in the shep are equipped with 
benches and special tools for electrical work 
and radio, leather work, bench metalwork, and 
forging. A dustproof finishing room is pro- 
vided off the shop, and in addition a toolroom 
and a lumber storage room. 

On the upper floors, in addition to the 
necessary recitation rooms with their black- 
boards, storage cabinets, bookcases, charts. 
and other equipment necessary for the proper 
teaching of academic subjects, are located the 
home-economics department, the library, the 
music room, the business-training suite, the 
art and crafts room, and mechanical drawing 
rooms. The science department includes the 
laboratories and a lecture room for physics, 
chemistry, biology, and general science. These 
special departments have been located in the 


building so that they may be properly co- 
ordinated to function with the other depart- 
ments to which they are intimately related. 

The home-economics department is arranged 
and equipped so that girls may be taught all 
of the practical details of homemaking under 
conditions approaching ideal home situations. 
The sewing room adjoining is planned with 
the idea of teaching practical sewing and 
dressmaking and clothing repair. The depart- 
ment as a whole stresses home management, 
the care of children, home nursing, budgeting, 
managment of income, consumer and buying 
problems. 

The business department is planned to give 
the student a general grounding in business 
principles and practice that will be of value 
to all students irrespective of what life occu- 
pation they may enter. In other words, this 
training will be of life value to a girl even 
if she never enters business as a stenographer 
and to a boy who may follow a manufacturing 
or trade occupation, a profession, farming, 
storekeeping, or any calling where a knowl- 
edge of accounting and common business 
practices is necessary. 

In the art and science departments, a gen- 
eral knowledge of the arts and sciences will 
be taught. The physics and chemistry de- 
partments have all essential equipment such 
as microscopes, balances, retorts, and other 
glassware; electrical equipment for transform- 
ing alternating current to direct current, 


battery work, and the many phases of the 
modern radio, telephone, X ray. The science 
courses provide a general survey of the sub- 
jects which enter into the complex living 
conditions of today. 

In the music department the planning has 
been done with a view to teaching a general 
appreciation and love of good music. The 
experience of educators and instructors in 
music would indicate the value of a thorough 
grounding in the principles of vocal and in- 
strumental music so that each child benefits 
rather than a few gifted pupils. However, 
there will be opportunity for those who wish 
to major in music to receive instruction 
valuable in this field. The music room is 
equipped at one end with a raised platform 
for the seating of a class, and at the other 
end with a broad platform for the use of the 
instructor and of instrumental music classes. 
Ample space is arranged in storage cases for 
sheet music and instruments. Large choral 
classes use the auditorium, while small classes 
in vocal music and music appreciation are 
taught in the music hall itself. 

There is also provided a practical audi- 
torlum-gymnasium arrangement. The gym- 
nasium which measures 52 by 82 feet is a 
continuation of the stage. By adjusting the 
stage hangings, several different floor arrange- 
ments can be obtained, thus giving the 
necessary settings for basketball, play pro- 
ductions, motion pictures, and lectures. The 
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The side and rear entrances to the building 
have been treated simply but effectively in 


the Colonial style. 


outstanding feature of the adjacent amphi- 
theater type auditorium is the “bowl-like” 
floor, which has been designed to provide for 
the clearance of the sight lines of each spec- 
tator over the head of the persons in front. 
A further advantage of the arrangement of 
the auditorium and gymnasium is the possi- 





The entrance hall is finished in Colonial style in full 
harmony with the exterior and the auditorium design. 


bility of carrying on two separate activities 
at the same time. For instance, an athletic 
group may be using the gymnasium at the 
time when a lecturer is addressing a group in 
the auditorium. Electrically operated, sound- 
proof accordion doors which fold into pockets 
at each side of the proscenium opening are 
closed when the separate uses of the gymna- 
sium and auditorium areas are desired. When 
an exceedingly large stage is needed for the 
production of a musicale, an opera, a pageant, 


or for some other entertainment, or athletic 
event, any part or all of the gymnasium can 
be used for this setting. In any of these cases 
the audience is seated in the comfortable 
auditorium with the permanent seating which 
provides an unobstructed view from every 
seat. The auditorium has a fireproof projec- 
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A large play field with ample space for outdoor games adjoins the 
building at the rear and left. 


tion room from which still pictures and 
motion-picture films are projected. 

The building is heated and ventilated by 
a vacuum-vapor system, with unit ventilators 
in the classrooms and unit heaters in the 
larger areas, all thermostatically controlled. 
The electrical work and plumbing are all in 
keeping with the newest school practice. 

The construction cost was approximately 27 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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The Successtul Administrator 


Gets Along With People Dennis H. Cooke' 


Fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellow- 

ship is hell; fellowship is life, and lack of 

fellowship is death; and the deeds that 
you do upon the earth, it is for fellow- 
ship’s sake that ye do them. — WILLIAM 

Morris 

Civilization has become so complex that 
one person cannot live and work effectively 
for very long separate and apart from other 
persons. All of us are interdependent. With- 
out each other’s assistance, we can accomplish 
little. The day of individualistic effort is all 
but gone. Men today seldom strive alone. 
They achieve through group action and con- 
certed effort. It is necessary, therefore, to 
learn how to work and live together more 
effectively, to get along with people. This is 
especially true for school executives and 
teachers, because they deal almost wholly with 
human stuff, with people. 

Polite, Poised, and at Times Humorous. 
To get along with people the school executive 
must display politeness, poise, and a sense of 
humor. The person who fails to show an 
attitude of politeness while at work and play 
cannot expect to get along harmoniously with 
people. It is easy for a school executive to 
develop too much interest in himself or too 
much enthusiasm for some new idea or fad. 
When this happens usually he loses his poise 
or balance. The cartoonist would have us be- 
lieve that an educational administrator is 
stern, stiff, sour, and without humor. This 
cannot be true of the successful administra- 
tor; he must have a keen sense of humor to 
get along with people. 

By Being a Good Listener. In many of the 
meetings at school the administrator does 
the talking, while others are listening. This 
fact should not make him a poor listener. 
Some administrators interrupt too often while 
others are talking. In many instances the 
interruption is due to the fact that they are 
accustomed to being the principal talkers. 
Such frequent interruption is objectionable 
to any individual or group. When an inter- 
ruption is necessary to bring out a point 
overlooked by the speaker, proper apology 
should be made. The school executive should 
train himself to be a good listener. If he is 
a good listener, he should make it a point 
not to lose this admirable quality. 


Friendliness and Sincerity 

By Being Friendly. Fortunate is the admin- 
istrator who knows how to be friendly with 
people on the street, as they enter his office, 
as he talks with them over the telephone, as 
he comes in contact with them at public 
gatherings in school and at other places, and 
as he associates with them at various profes- 
sional meetings. The administrator must not 
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be the insincere, backslapping, hand-shaking 
type. His position calls for a man who likes 
people, and the individual who likes people 
usually knows how to be friendly in an 
informal manner that does not make him 
appear ill bred. Often a man is judged by 
the community on the basis of this ability. 
It helps him to be a likable person, or a 
person who is avoided. 

By Personalizing Some of His Acts. If the 
school executive is to enjoy success, he must 
personalize his acts. By so doing he often 
becomes a person whose companionship we 
enjoy and not a soulless thing whose presence 
causes us to hope that soon he will be on 
his way. He makes no attempt to give the 
impression that he is an outstanding leader 
in the community and deserving of more re- 
spect and attention than is usually accorded 
the average good citizen who also plays a 
part in the life of the community. The gentle- 
manly manner of his acts should, of course, 
be natural and sincere. 

Many times a little act of thoughtfulness 
and consideration for teachers, students, and 
people in the community serves as an index 
to the real character of the administrator. 
Such acts should not violate the rules of 
naturalness and sincerity. It may be con- 
sideration shown a member of the teaching 
staff who becomes ill and needs to go home. 
It may be an arrangement that will enable 
crippled Sam Smith to have his home room 
on the first floor to avoid climbing stairs. It 
may be consideration shown Gertrude Moore, 
a small girl with a weak heart. She lives so 
near the school that strict interpretation of 
the bus rules would not permit her to ride 
to school. Too often these little things are 
overlooked. 


Managing Time Effectively 

Taking Time to Talk With People Who 
Seek Counsel. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for students and school patrons to interview 
some school executives. There are many 
reasons for this condition in those places 
where it is found. In fairness it should be 
stated that often this condition is a result 
of constant interruption during the day. Per- 
haps the administrator goes to the office with 
the intention of spending some time on next 
year’s budget. It becomes necessary for him 
to give up this plan, because he has several 
callers who want to register complaints or 
make requests; a delegation from Clark Street 
School must be heard concerning a new de- 
partment in home economics; four or five 
salesmen or bookmen drop in. By the time he 
has had conferences with one or two prin- 
cipals and several teachers the day is at an 
end, and he has had no opportunity to do 
the work planned for the day. 

The administrator who gets 
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people must attend to these matters with a 
minimum loss of time. He must have these 
people feel that he is never too busy to listen 
to their complaints and to consider their 
requests. He must not encourage his secretary 
to say, “I am sorry, but Mr. Smith is busy 
this morning. Could you come back tomorrow 
morning?” 

Most people who call at the school execu- 
tive’s office are good, honest, hard-working 
citizens who have reasonable complaints, re- 
quests, or a few suggestions. Too often they 
are timid mothers and fathers who are afraid 
that they will not say or do the right things 
when they meet the administrator. The execu- 
tive with a strong personality will put them 
at ease, and they will realize that he is 
human. Many who call to make complaints 
can be converted into boosters before they 
leave. A few who call are interested in some 
commercial proposition; even so, they should 
be treated respectfully. These knights of the 
grip form an opinion of an administrator by 
the way he receives them, which often is 
passed on to other schoolmen. Bad news 
travels rapidly. Any administrator who be- 
lieves that he can do a better job by getting 
along with people will lose nothing, and gain 
much, by learning how to treat those who call 
on legitimate business. 


Keeping the Community Informed 

Accepting Invitations to Speak at Com- 
munity Functions. The executive officer of 
many schools is often called upon to talk at 
church gatherings, civic clubs, parent-teacher 
meetings, homecomings, family reunions, and 
almost every type of gathering held in the 
community. Although they are a strain on 
the administrator, such occasions give him 
opportunities to mix with these groups. He 
meets people whom he could not otherwise 
meet. By a hearty handshake here and there 
he is able to win the confidence of many 
people who will be interested in him as the 
administrator of the school. If he does not 
mix with representative groups of school 
patrons, he is classed among the snooty. Such 
a reaction might operate against him when 
his reappointment is before the board of 
education. 

Keeping the Public Informed Concerning 
the School. One of the effective ways of 
getting along with people, especially tax- 
payers, is to be prepared and willing to give 
pertinent information concerning the opera- 
tion of the school. Some school executives 
have learned to make figures talk. This is 
illustrated in the case of Superintendent X 
who was called upon to defend the school’s 
finances. Many taxpayers were critical of the 
expenditures for the schools. One day a group 
of citizens met at the Chamber of Commerce 
for the purpose of examining the expenses of 
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the schools. Without any notice Superin- 
tendent X was asked to appear before the 
body. He courteously informed the group 
that, according to state law, notice of a 
public hearing on the expenditures of the 
schools had been posted and that complete 
information concerning the school finances 
would be presented at that meeting. He 
questioned the justice of a special group 
calling a meeting, but consented to attend. 
He left the telephone, got the material on his 
desk, and appeared before the meeting within 
ten minutes. Here he distributed copies of 
the financial statement and then began reading 
his budget report. At first members of the 
group were hostile, but before he finished 
they were friendly to the school. 

Refusing to Become the Tool of Any 
Group. In most administrative units there 
are a few families who rate socially, and 
some families of wealth and political influ- 
ence. To maintain his self-respect and the 
respect and confidence of the people with 
whom he works, the administrator should deal 
with all groups and classes in the same 
businesslike manner. He is put to the test 
when members of these groups ask special 
consideration for their children or for some 
relative or friend who is applying for a teach- 
ing position. Unfortunately, in communities 
where a political machine is in control these 
requests are often given prompt attention. 
Such action may enable the administrator to 
hold his position for a few years longer, but 
it does not help him in getting along with 
people. As soon as it is known that he is a 
tool of any group his usefulness is at an end. 

A school executive has occasion to deal with 
individuals and groups representing different 
social classes, various religious creeds, two 
or more racial groups, civic organizations, 
parent-teacher groups, and others. In these 
relationships he is often accused of partiality. 
One individual or group will interpret his 
action on certain matters as favoring another 
individual or group. If he is to be loved, 
admired, and respected, it is necessary for 
him to deal with representatives of these 
various groups with the same spirit of fairness. 


Meeting the Newcomers 

The Good-Neighbor Policy. In large cities 
it is difficult for the school executive to know 
more than a few of the people. Smaller school 
units offer better opportunities for associating 
with a larger percentage of the school patrons. 
The administrator who knows something 
about the likes and dislikes of the people in 
his community is in better position to sell the 
school program than is the man who takes 
no interest in the people for whom he works. 

In small administrative units the wideawake 
executive will know when a new family moves 
into the community. As a part of his good- 
neighbor policy he should contact the family, 
introduce himself, and welcome the new- 
comers. Such action gives them a better 
opinion of the community, the schools, and 
the school executive. At the same time it 
enables him to know a larger number of 
people. If the school district is too large to 


permit such visits, a letter to the new family 
— even a form letter — will be helpful. 

In the small administrative unit it is pos- 
sible for the administrator to learn about the 
home conditions of the people. Obviously it 
will not be possible to know conditions in 
all homes. This information enables him to 
deal with the people in a more understanding 
and intelligent manner. 

Accepting Criticism and Suggestions Gra- 
ciously. Any person who serves the public 
may expect criticism; it goes with the job as 
surely as the monthly pay check. Those en- 
gaged in schoolwork, whether classroom 
teachers or administrators, receive more criti- 
cism than do many other public servants due 
to the fact that the work deals with something 
close to the hearts of mothers and fathers — 
their children. Most of the criticisms, how- 
ever, should not create a defensive attitude 
in the administrator. Instead it should make 
him more cautious about conduct, speech, 
policies, and school program. He should be 
able at all times to show that his action was 
taken after much careful planning. He should 
welcome criticism in an appreciative manner. 
When the public learns that criticism does 
not cause him to fuss and foam there 
will be less of it. Calmness adds to his 
stature in the eyes of the public and makes 
new friends. 

Along with criticism of an administrator 
by the public and the teachers, there will be 
many suggestions that, if carried out, will 
improve the schools. The wise educational 
administrator will study them and give the 
worth-while ones a tryout. All good ideas are 
not born in his own mind. To refuse sug- 
gestions from without and within the school 
is a sure method of killing initiative and 
interest. 

Some administrators might scoff at the 
idea that they did not accept a suggestion 
because they did not have the idea first, but 
this reason does exist. A man who recently 
went to the superintendency in one of the 
large cities told me of certain policies he had 
submitted to the board, all of which were 
accepted. He described the policies and said 
he questioned only one before he offered the 
group for consideration. When I asked why 
he had questioned it, he laughed and said 
perhaps it had been brought to him by one 
of the local teacher organizations. He could 
find no objections, except that possibly he 
had not thought of it first. Now, of course, 
this superintendent will get along because he 
can look at things objectively and with a 
sense of humor. 


Saying Yes or No 

Assuming Responsibility. The administrator 
should have the courage to assume responsi- 
bility in all controversial matters which are 
his responsibility. He should be willing to 
say “Yes” or “No” without attempting to 
pass the buck to teachers, principals, or the 
board of education. When a problem is pre- 
sented the school executive knows whether or 
not it is proper for him to render a decision 
concerning it. When it is not his responsibility 
to make a decision he should indicate this 
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fact and refer the matter to the proper 
authorities. This frank and fair method wil] 
be appreciated by the community and his 
co-workers. 

Cooperating With Parent-Teacher Groups, 
In many schools the administrative officer js 
approached concerning matters that are to be 
presented to the people through parent- 
teacher organizations. Frequently he desires 
to use such organizations in selling his ideas 
to the community. Be that as it may, he 
should cooperate with these groups without 
any attempt to dominate; he should be willing 
to stay in the background. He should speak 
before parent-teacher organizations only upon 
invitation. It is difficult to secure full parent 
and teacher cooperation through these organ- 
izations if parents and teachers know that 
they have to compete with the administrator. 
If they feel that the organizations are theirs, 
they are much more willing to take an active 
part. The administrator can make his influence 
felt through the various committees, or 
through the parent-teacher council which 
represents all of the parent-teacher groups. 

Avoiding Ten Pitfalls. lf the school execu- 
tive is to get along with people, it is necessary 
for him to avoid certain things which, if 
participated in, will brand him as unworthy 
of the confidence placed in him. 

1. Making deceitful expressions of enthu- 
siasm or flattery. The school executive who 
expects to float along and enjoy the friend- 
ship, companionship, and respect of those 
with whom he comes in contact by dispensing 
soft soap will soon find himself defeated. 
This kind of approach will succeed with cer- 
tain types of people for a long time if they 
are not approached too often. Thinking 
people, on the contrary, thrive on it for only 
a short time, regardless of the frequency of 
contacts. Frankness and sincerity are appre- 
ciated. 

2. Holding tenaciously to opinions. The 
highly opinionated individual is likely to fail 
as administrator. Because he holds tenaciously 
to his opinions, whether right or wrong, he 
clashes too frequently with the board of 
education, teachers, and school patrons. He 
must be open minded and have respect for 
the opinions of others. 

3. Playing demagogue by deliberately snub- 
bing some outstanding citizen. The school 
executive should not try to curry favor with 
less influential citizens by seeking a quarrel 
with influential persons or by deliberately 
snubbing them. As far as possible he should 
treat all alike. 

4. Talking too freely outside the office. 
Some administrators talk too freely on the 
outside concerning matters that should be 
discussed only in the office. Fortunately there 
are very few such executives today. They 
are being replaced by trained administrators 
who know where the ethical line begins. 

5. Losing one’s temper. During the course 
of a day, a month, or a year, the administra- 
tor faces all kinds of problems which tax 
his patience. In many situations statements 
are made that would cause the misfit, or 
the untrained, to lose his temper and to 
take action that would be a discredit to 
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the profession. He must control his temper 
at all times; to do otherwise would lessen his 
influence as a leader. These trying situations 
provide an excellent opportunity to prove that 
he possesses real leadership qualities. Many 
times the use of tact, instead of loss of tem- 
per, has caused angry individuals or groups 
to become his friends. 

6. Sulking. The oversensitive person, as a 
rule, does not lose his temper and become 
angry, but he has his feelings hurt easily and 
then sulks. The successful administrator does 
not have his feelings hurt every time he hears 
some critical statement concerning him or 
the school. The oversensitive administrator 
seldom makes an impressive record, or many 
friends. 

7. Appearing egotistical. An egotistical or 
smart-alec attitude makes it impossible for 
an administrator to get along with people. 
The former is afflicted with a superiority com- 
plex, and the chances are high that he will 
never overcome it; the smart-alec type over- 
comes his deficiency if he survives long 
enough to obtain the necessary experience. 

8. Appearing lazy and negligent. Adminis- 
trators should avoid those characteristics 
which could be interpreted as laziness or negli- 
gence. For example, an unwillingness to handle 
correspondence promptly is a reasonably sure 
sign of one of these characteristics. 

9. Appearing gruff. By gruffness I mean 
roughness in manner or in speech. Gruffness 
should be avoided at all times. During the 
course of the day the administrator has occa- 
sion to talk with many people by telephone 
or in person. A pleasing tone of voice inspires 
confidence, while gruffness has the opposite 
effect. 

10. Keeping an untidy office. Keeping an 
untidy office is inexcusable in any school exec- 
utive. Instead of having everything filed where 
it can be located within a few seconds, a few 
administrators like to have papers and books 
piled on their desks. When they want to lo- 
cate a letter they like to pat the stack of 
correspondence, finger and fumble around 
until they finally pull it out. Obviously such 
a system does not make a favorable impres- 
sion on those who call at the office. 


Political and Civic Contacts 

By Exercising the Franchise but Not Be- 
coming Politically Involved. Every school 
executive has a right and a duty to exercise 
his prerogative to vote for the candidates and 
issues of his choice, but he should not engage 
in partisan politics to a point where influence 
and friendships are lost. The very nature of 
his work affords him an opportunity to create 
a political following. It is dangerous and un- 
ethical to do this if the administrator wants 
to continue to enjoy the loyal support of all 
political and nonpolitical groups. If he has 
the genuine interest of the people and school 
at heart, he will strive to get along with all 
the people instead of only those of a given 
clique or political faith. 

By Participating in the Civic and Religious 
Life of the Community. There are many 
reasons why the administrator should take 
an active part in the religious and civic life 
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of the community. Among the reasons are 
the following: 

1. It is right to do so. 

2. As a community leader, it is natural 
for him to participate. 

3. It affords an opportunity to know other 
community leaders. 

4. It gives the community the benefit of 
his leadership. 

5. It gives him an opportunity to learn 
something about the people in the community. 

6. He learns their likes, dislikes, and pe- 
culjarities. 

7. He learns the art of mixing and min- 
gling with people. 

8. It makes him more approachable. 

9. He becomes more broad minded. 

10. It improves his personality. 

It is imperative that the school executive 
take an active part in the civic and religious 
life of the community, because such partici- 
pation is requisite to getting along with peo- 
ple, but he should not make the mistake of 
forcing himself to the front in such activities. 


The Administrator Gets Along with the 
School Personnel 

Analyzing Teachers’ Motives. Teachers dif- 
fer in the amount of interest and effort shown 
in their work. Some teach as a means of 
transportation on the sea of life until they 
are able to board the ship of matrimony; 
others teach for the purpose of saving enough 
money to take training in some other field 
of work; and still others teach because they 
like the work and intend to make it a life’s 
profession. Since teachers’ motives are dif- 
ferent, the results in the classrooms are not 
the same. Excellent work is often done, how- 
ever, by all three groups. In order to get 
along with a teacher, it is necessary to analyze 
and understand his motives. So it is in get- 
ting along with people in general. When we 
are able to understand people’s motives we 
are much more likely to get along with them. 

Making Suggestions Tactfully. Not all 
teaching is superior or even good. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the school executive offer 
constructive criticism and help to some 
teachers with the view to improving their 
teaching. A suggestion can be made in such 
a blunt way that it will irritate and be more 
harmful than beneficial, or it can be made 


in such a tactful way that will cause the” 


teacher to express sincere appreciation for the 
interest shown. The well-trained administrator 
will use the indirect approach in such cases. 
He will not say, “Miss Smith, it is my frank 
opinion that you have made a failure in the 
way you conducted that science group while 
in the laboratory.” He will say, “Miss Smith, 
I have been giving some thought to that 
laboratory group that causes you so much 
worry and trouble, and have wondered 
whether it would be easier for you if... . 
What do you think of this idea? Do you 
believe it would work?” Usually such an ap- 
proach obtains the desired reaction, and the 
administrator continues to hold the good will 
of the teacher. 

Gracefully Admitting Administrative Mis- 
takes. Every school executive makes mis- 
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takes, but only a few administrators admit 
them. The school administrator should make 
as few mistakes as possible, but after he has 
made a mistake he should be man enough to 
go before the teachers and admit it. He will 
feel more like a man, and the teachers have 
more respect for him, when he says, “The 
policy adopted last month was my idea. You 
have made a sincere attempt to carry it out, 
and I am grateful, but it will not work, and 
it will be discarded at the close of the school 
day. If this error of judgment caused you 
worry and inconvenience, I am very sorry.” 
This does not make him a smaller man in the 
opinion of the teachers. 

Selling Himself and the School to the Stu- 
dents. The students in any school are the 
salesmen of an administrator. If he knows 
how to deal with them as individuals, as 
groups, and in their various organizations, 
they will sell him to the community. If, as 
a result of an administrator’s failure to deal 
with students, they do not have the proper 
respect for him, it is possible that each day 
they are selling the school patrons and the 
community against him. Adults will seldom 
admit it, but student opinion concerning the 
administrator largely determines his success 
or failure. Perhaps it should. To get along 
with the people of a town it is necessary for 
the school executive to master the art of 
getting along with students. 

Encouraging the Forgotten Men and Wom- 
en. There is a group of individuals in our 
schools who may well be called the forgotten 
men and women, yet they are responsible for 
the comfort, the clean buildings, and the 
safe transportation of the children who ride 
to and from school in school buses. I refer to 
janitors, maids, bus drivers, and other non- 
teaching personnel. These employees deserve 
recognition for faithful service. It can, and 
should, be given in various ways. 

Where students are employed to drive 
school buses they are recruited cccasionally 
from the junior and senior classes in high 
school. One of the most effective ways of 
recognizing a job well done, and at the same 
time encouraging efficiency, is to congratulate 
the bus drivers at the time they receive their 
diplomas. When the diploma is presented 
the administrator could make a statement 
like this: “Fred Greene, I want to congratu- 
late you, not only for the scholastic record 
you have made, but for another record that 
touches the lives of many of those in the 
audience. You have transported 6200 chil- 
dren a total of 85,282 miles as a bus driver 
without injury to a single child. This com- 
munity appreciates that record.” This type of 
recognition has a carry-over value from year 
to year. 


An Administrator's Success or Failure 

In the careers of many administrators the 
dividing line between success and failure is 
faint; in the cases of others this line is quite 
clear and definite. The first type of admin- 
istrator is proficient in the many techniques 
of educational administration. He gives some 


thought to getting along with people, but not 
(Concluded on page 78) 
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Vocational Guidance FOR and ON the Job 


“What type of work 9” 

shall | prepare for ® is o quves- 
tion which the San Diego city schools 
seek to answer not by academic treat- 
ment in the classroom but by close con- 
tacts with jobs available in the com- 
munity. 


Vocational Training is offered in the San Diego Vocational High 
School and in the local Junior College. The courses in 1943-44 reached 
4,811 adult trainees and 3,110 adolescents and young people of college 
age. The school provided for 223 indentured apprentices. 


The guidance work is not carried on in the school alone, but help is also 
given by the work-experience counselor, when he visits the boys and 
girls on the job in order to see how well they succeed and to give addi- 
tional help in the school. 





Each Student is asked to work out 
a job preference statement which 


the guidance teacher uses in dis- The San Diego schools have a broad program for extending the voca- 
cussing his or her problem and in tional guidance and work experience activities to the service occupa- 
suggesting types of jobs which the tions and to manufacturing activities which will certainly develop after 
boy or girl should attempt. the war. 





Exploratory Courses are offered in the school and A Careful Survey is made of job trends in the com- 
students of vocational subjects are given the oppor- munity and elsewhere and students are familiarized 
tunity for practical experience in both the school and with the facts through class and individual instruction. 


in local offices. Visual aids are widely used. 











Some Principles and Problems in 
Determining a Salary Policy Harold Spears’ 


The increased outward evidence of the 
teachers’ concern for their economic welfare 
these past two or three years has reflected 
increased living costs and the mounting tax 
burden that by necessity has been settled 
upon the people’s shoulders. Although we are 
in the habit of discussing teacher welfare as 
a topic isolated from other educational mat- 
ters, it must be recalled that the economic 
welfare of any group of teachers has a direct 
bearing upon the educational welfare of their 
pupils. 

It is neither an apologetic nor an idealistic 
thought to say that, after all, teaching is a 
profession of service, in which mere monetary 
reward can never make up for the absence 
of day-by-day satisfactions in serving grow- 
ing children and, in turn, society. On the 
other hand, such satisfactions are easily 
curbed by economic pressures that mark the 
salary check as inadequate. 

To note the loss of teaching personnel dur- 
ing the war years, due to the appeal of op- 
portunities in other lines of work, is to point 
out historical fact. To note the inaction of 
school administrators, in failing to use the 
situation as a means of securing adequate 
teachers’ salaries, is to point out professional 
sabotage. In these days of teacher shortages 
there are school administrators who are fol- 
lowing an educationally unsound line of least 
resistance in appointing poor substitute teach- 
ers and untrained emergency-certificate hold- 
ers rather than to use the existing situation 
to go to the mat with their school boards and 
their public to get salary standards long over- 
due— standards that will enable them to 
compete with the outside agencies that are 
pulling away the teachers. 

The professional school administrator 
should always stand for the welfare of the 
school, which means the proper education and 
development of the students at hand, which 
in turn means proficient teachers. His han- 
dling of finances should first respect this obli- 
gation. This does not deny him the right to 
be efficient and thrifty in money matters, but 
it does deny him the right to become one 
who delights in driving close bargains with 
teacher candidates. It denies him the right to 
use his shrewd business deals to demonstrate 
to the board of education how valuable he is 
to the school. 

As long as the training institutions run on 
an accelerated plan, turning out beginning 
teachers in two and a half or three years, 
and even releasing others who have not had 
their practice-teaching stint — yes, as long as 
this goes on, many administrators will turn 
to this source of cheap labor rather than to 
run the risk of becoming professional mar- 
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tyrs by demanding of their communities ade- 
quate salaries if the schools are to stay open. 
Even this labor supply will not hold up, for 
even now half of the graduates of the train- 
ing institutions are turning to other occupa- 
tions after sampling the salaries that are 
offered them as beginning teachers. They are 
even smart enough to recognize the strings 
that are attached to the salary that marks off 
a part of it as a wartime “bonus.” 


Teachers Are Salary Conscious 

All this has meant an upswing in the teach- 
ers’ interest in salary policies and schedules. 
Local teachers’ organizations all over the 
country have invariably turned to the study 
of such matters this past year or so. The 
magnitude of the task of effecting an adequate 
salary policy is often overlooked, and it is 
here that leadership must come forward to 
tie administrator, teacher, board member, and 
patron into a co-ordinated program of study 
and action. This article is an attempt to key- 
note for such a group undertaking the sig- 
nificance and the magnitude of the task ahead. 


* * * 


Just as it is natural for salaries to be a 
major concern right now, so it is natural for 
a teacher to begin his thinking about salaries 
with his own position. Few teachers have had 
any training courses that have considered this 
question from its more objective and theoreti- 
cal aspects. By and large, a teacher does not 
begrudge the other fellow what he is getting, 
but wants to better his own position. What 
he may fail to see is that since the total 
budget must be within reason, and that since 
only a reasonable percentage of the total 
budget can be allocated to the salary account, 
the question of his salary involves the con- 
sideration of the salary situations of Tom, 
Dick, and Harriet. In short, an honest con- 
sideration of his own salary situation leads to 
the treatment of the various factors that 
operate in determining a salary policy. 

Although the individual teacher should al- 
ways feel free to discuss his own situation 
with the administration, only through group 
study and consideration of the basic principles 
and problems underlying the determination of 
a salary policy can he expect to get a true 
professional slant on his own problem. A 
teachers’ council will do any school system a 
great service if it can lead a thorough study 
of the various factors. The principles taken 
up in this article are some of those most 
commonly treated in study programs and, in- 
cidentally, represent the rocky reefs on which 
any teacher-study program may wreck itself. 
The test of any group treatment is whether 
personal prejudices about one’s own position 
and needs can be subjected to the bigger end. 


4] 


1. Equal Pay for Equal Work 

It can be said that a teacher deserves a fair 
salary and that in return the district deserves 
a fair teaching contribution. In trying to tie 
these two together, to determine salary in the 
light of contribution, a salary study group 
finds itself immediately thrown into a series 
of related issues. A phrase that often acts as 
home plate or point of departure in the at- 
tempt to establish a salary policy is “equal 
pay for equal work.” Professional people are 
likely to use the term service for work. It is 
a wage principle that seems close to the 
American’s way of life and way of thinking. 

However, there are some troublesome im- 
plications to be contended with when we at- 
tempt to move this policy over from theory 
to practice. First of all, determining equal 
service in a varied school program is some- 
thing more difficult than determining equal 
work in an industrial plant where the em- 
ployees are working at machines stamping 
out metal products. Even though our schools 
have succumbed to many production-line pro- 
cedures in seeking ease of operation, the teach- 
ers’ work still represents a variety of programs. 

Furthermore, the phrase “equal pay for 
equal service” implies that the principle of 
equal pay holds up only as long as the serv- 
ice rendered is equal. Now if it is conceived 
that the service rendered might vary from 
one teacher to another, how are distinctions 
to be made on the basis of position held, total 
day’s load, hours on the job, merit, experi- 
ence, training, or what? 


2. Experience as a Factor 

Trying to approach the problem from an 
angle easier than those just mentioned, ex- 
perience seems to offer most common agree- 
ment; that is, if we are to judge by salary 
schedules that exist over the country. Salary 
plans or schedules, by and large, recognize 
the number of years taught as a basic factor 
in determining salary. Teaching experience 
has formed the staircase on which it has 
seemed easy to arrange the respective salaries 
of a group of teachers. That is, two teachers 
of equal years of experience would be re- 
ceiving the same salary, everything else being 
equal —- which it apparently isn’t, as we shall 
review later. The typical span of advance- 
ment from beginning to maximum salary in 
a schedule based on experience is usually 15 
to 20 years. 

An issue that arises in the endorsement of 
this experience principle is that of determin- 
ing the credit to be given for prior experi- 
ence. As a teacher enters a school system for 
the first time, should experience in other 
schools be credited in full as if it had been 
gained in the system being entered? Salary 
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plans often discriminate against previous serv- 
ice by allowing only partial credit for it. In 
some school systems where there is a rigid 
salary schedule, the employer is given some 
bargaining power in being able to determine 
in each case how much credit is to be allowed 
for previous service. It is not uncommon for 
a school to place a limit to the number of 
years of such experience to be credited, such 
as five or seven. 

One reason given for discriminating against 
outside service seems to be that such teaching 
was out of the control of the school system 
in question, and consequently may not be up 
to the standard of in-service growth provided 
in said system. Then, too, it has been hinted 
that it may react against the professional 
morale of the teachers already in the system 
to give the new and untried teacher equal 
standing in respect to experience. Another 
point is that the administration is still not 
quite sure of the caliber of the contribution 
of the new teacher. Then, too, in certain sys- 
tems the economic factor of a limited budget 
may have an influence in this discounting of 
prior work. 

On the other side, it has been pointed out 
that the first few years of teaching experi- 
ence, wherever carried out, represent experi- 
ence of the greatest value, and consequently, 
if a school places previous experience as a 
requirement for appointment, then it should 
fully recognize it in a financial way. In fact, 
to the beginning teacher, the first few days in 
the classroom loom large in importance. It is 
perhaps then that he sets many of the pat- 
terns which will guide much of his later prac- 
tice. 

Credit for previous experience needs to be 
a major issue with the candidate at the time 
he is being interviewed for a new position. 
The standard of salaries in a given school 
system is influenced greatly by the action of 
the candidate at the time he is offered a con- 
tract. There are educational theorists in this 
field of teacher personnel who say that it is 
actually unethical for a teacher to accept a 
beginning salary which he thinks to be below 
the standard which should be paid, it being 
reasoned that in so doing he may be under- 
bidding another candidate or may be per- 
mitting a school system to continue a salary 
standard that is too low. 

When the theory of equal pay for equal 
service is coupled with that of equal pay for 
equal experience, it is implied that teachers 
grow in service as long as they move up the 
salary scale in accordance with additional sal- 
ary for additional years of teaching. That is, 
if the salary schedule designates $150 more 
for the teacher of 10 years’ experience than 
for the teacher of 9, then the equal pay for 
equal service theory, if then applied, indi- 
cates that there was additional growth and 
thus additional teaching contribution in that 
extra year of experience. A study group that 
would propose a salary system would have 
to give some careful consideration to these 
various ramifications of the experience prin- 
ciple. For instance, what if it were felt that 
there wasn’t growth in that year? 


Before leaving the discussion of this one 
principle, it should be said that there is ap- 
parently another school of thought that is 
not concerned much about experience, but 
instead, looks merely at the job to be done, 
determines what it is worth in accordance 
with what the system wishes to or can afford 
to pay, and then seeks a person for it, offer- 
ing the amount set for the position, régard- 
less of the candidate’s total experience. As 
long as the job doesn’t change, there would 
be little expectation of salary changes, bar- 
ring depressions or adjustments for increased 
living costs. Smaller communities often work 
close to this plan, the salary after five years 
showing but slight increase over the begin- 
ning figure. School administrators are likely 
to run into this line of thinking about jobs and 
salaries when dealing with candidates who are 
coming into teaching from other lines of work. 

When a salary plan is built around the 
extraexperience-extrapay feature, the period 
of partially or completely automatic increases 
is usually from 15 to 20 years. Some plans 
provide for a 7 to 10 or 15-year period of 
automatic increments, with provision for spe- 
cial merit increments beyond that. 


3. The Question of Merit 

This brings us to the third point, the issue 
of whether or not to determine merit or value 
of teaching contribution when trying to carry 
out the principle of equal pay for equal serv- 
ice. The factor of merit could be recognized 
and be permitted to operate in either a fixed 
salary schedule or in a salary policy which 
does not provide a fixed schedule. In either 
case, somebody, supposedly the administrator, 
considers and establishes the relative merits 
of teachers’ services. 

How much provision, if any, should be 
made in a salary plan for recognition of merit? 
Is it possible to judge the relative contribu- 
tions of teachers? Going back to the earlier 
statement that teachers’ financial welfare is 
directly related to pupils’ educational welfare, 
perhaps it would be agreed generally that a 
salary policy should encourage professional 
growth or in-service improvement. The at- 
tempt to recognize teaching merit, whether 
by rating or otherwise, implies teacher growth 
while on the job and consequent increased 
teaching value. It implies that if supervision 
can help teachers in growth it is likewise pos- 
sible to determine the relative contributions 
and effectiveness among teachers. 

With teacher tenure established after as 
few as two years on the job in some states 
such as Illinois, a salary-study group setting 
out to propose salary policy must ask itself 
if it dares propose a plan that leaves no place 
for growth incentive. Would automatic salary 
raises, based on experience alone, react against 
the improvement of the learning situation in 
the school? Would the attempt of the admin- 
istration to determine meritorious teaching 
be any more difficult than that of determin- 
ing meritorious classwork in the case of the 
student? If there is weakness in the first area, 
then it certainly invites meekness in the 
second. 
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Even if merit were endorsed as a work- 
able factor in a salary policy, such endorse- 
ment would not grant the administration the 
right to abuse its use. For instance, the 
teacher who is not making a satisfactory 
contribution should be a challenge to super- 
vision and curriculum improvement, and it 
is hard to conceive the continual denial of 
salary increments to this teacher as either a~ 
growth incentive or a promising attack upon 
this teaching problem. The writer faced this 
problem in the case of a teacher a few years 
ago. Upon assuming the responsibility as 
administrator of a new school, a study of 
the salaries being paid revealed that a few 
teachers had apparently been held back from 
salaries received by those of comparable ex- 
perience, training, working load, and age. In 
this situation, where no salary schedule ex- 
isted, it was apparent that this retarding of 
a few reflected former administrative skepti- 
cism of the worth of the teachers. 

In the case of one married man, who was 
serving his third year in the school, the writer 
called the school board’s attention to the fact 
that with the next contract this man would 
go on tenure, and that there was some ques- 
tion as to his contribution. However, it was 
recommended that if he were to be retained, 
his salary for the coming year should be in- 
creased from $2,350 to $2,900, as compared 
to an average salary increase of $200 for the 
staff as a whole. It was pointed out that this 
increase was needed to assure a proper living 
adjustment in the community and to assure 
recognition of this teacher’s 12 years of ex- 
perience, his master’s degree, and his load — 
in keeping with the treatment of other fac- 
ulty men of similar background. It was rec- 
ommended that the choice was that of paying 
him this needed wage or dismissing him at the 
end of the school year. 

This case reminds us that the first few 
years that a teacher is in the school system 
are the years in which the administration 
should put in the hard supervisory licks. If 
the teacher does not respond in the manner 
that seems to promise eventual maximum 
teaching contribution, the administration 
should face the issue of dismissal rather than 
sidestep the issue by keeping the teacher on 
the pay roll but denying the normal incre- 
ments received by others, or holding back 
the salary adjustment called for by such fac- 
tors as increased living costs and taxes. This 
latter action is fair to neither teacher nor 
student, and promises little to teacher growth. 

Systems that have fixed salary schedules 
with automatic increases, and then try to 
provide for merit in addition, have tried such 
plans as the one which provides for auto- 
matic increments up to a certain point at 
which a supermaximum salary is provided for 
“super” or “100 per cent” teachers. The catch 
here often is that only a certain percentage 
of the faculty can be hand'ed by the budget 
in this top bracket, and consequently these 
top ratings pile up faster than the funds to 
pay for them. This means a waiting line at 
the promised land, the moving in of a per- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Planning That Board Meeting 


Jim Jones, the morning after a long school- 
board meeting, when asked by his wife how 
the board meeting had gone, slowly shook his 
head, “We had another late one and I can’t 
for the life of me remember if we decided 
about letting the Boy Scouts use the audito- 
rium. They asked me about it last week and 
one of them will be seeing me today about 
it. I’ll have to call the clerk and see what 
he’s got written down.” 

A poorly planned school-board meeting, one 
held with hit-or-miss planning, results in a 
long drawn out affair, with many of the im- 
portant items skipped entirely. Each member 
attends with many things on his mind to be 
acted upon. The first member to get the floor 
presents some item which may lead to a long 
discussion and the rest forget what they 
wanted to discuss. 

As clerk of a Central-School Board of Edu- 
cation for 13 years, I found that a well-con- 
sidered plan cut the time of board meetings 
in half; at the end members were satisfied 
that they had covered all the business, and 
moreover the plan provided each member 
with a summary of what had been discussed. 
Thus each member had a record to refer to 
in case there was a doubt or a question re- 
maining the next morning. 

The first step in my plan started a month 
ahead of each board meeting; in other words, 
the morning after the previous meeting. In a 
folder labeled “Proposed Board Business” I 
started collecting any and all material that 
should be brought to the attention of the 
board. This material was added to as items 
came to my attention during the month, and 
finally on the day before the meeting I pro- 
ceeded to sort and group my material. Some 
materials in the folder I would find already 
cared for; other items were no longer of im- 
portance and could be filed or taken care of 
in routine. I generally found that about 20 
to 25 items would remain. I then carefully 
arranged these according to importance, the 
more important ones placed first in the folder, 
in case there should not be enough time to 
go over the complete setup. 

The next step I called my “rough draft.” 
On a sheet of paper I first of all put down 
the date of the meeting, a blank space for 
entering the exact time the meeting was called, 
and then in numbered sequence the follow- 
ing: the call to order by the chairman, the 
roll call, the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting, the treasurer’s report for 
the month. I here listed the actual figures, 
showing the amount spent during the month, 
the previous expenditures and the total to 
date, also the cash balance on hand. At this 
point also were included any necessary budget- 
item transfers, with space for motions on 
same, also explanations of the budget items 
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nearly or all used up. The next item was the 
clerk’s report, balanced with treasurer’s re- 
port, giving the total amount of the checks 
drawn, the amount turned in to the treasurer, 
and the clerk’s summary for the year. 

At this point I had prepared a separate list 
of proposed expenditures for the coming 
month, listed by title, amount, and purpose, 
giving the total and the effect on the “bal- 
ance on hand.” Special notes were made on 
bus, bond, and interest payments. On the 
general sheet attention was called to this 
tabulation and the total figures were given. 
Also mention was made of — motion by ; 
seconded by ; and the number voting for 
or against , with blanks left for the indi- 
vidual board members to fill in names if they 
so desired. 

Following these routine items of business 
were listed, in order of decreasing importance, 
the main items of business from my monthly 
collection. A space was left after each for 
notes by the individual board members. Fol- 
lowing these items mention was made of “Any 
other business” and board members were 
urged to and gradually did learn to telephone 
or tell me ahead of* the meeting things they 
wished to have considered. In this way these 
items could also be added to the list. 

On the morning of the day set for the 











board meeting, the president of the board 
called at school and he and I spent some 
time going over the “rough draft,” adding 
anything that he had in mind. This also gave 
him a general idea of things that might be 
presented for consideration. I then had my 
stenographer prepare enough typewritten 
copies (usually about seven carbons made 
from one writing) for all members, one for 
me as clerk and an extra copy. Before leav- 
ing the school I made sure that the board’s 
table was ready, that a copy of the prepared 
order of business was at each member’s place 
with a pencil (sharpened) and scrap paper. 

At the ensuing board meeting, this would 
take place: Each member knew exactly how 
much business was ahead; expenditures and 
balances were before him with definite fig- 
ures; no business was skipped, and oppor- 
tunity was thus given to make notes on any 
or all items. Thus, after the meeting the 
board member would not have to trust to his 
memory to know what decisions had been 
made on any items in which he might have 
a particular interest. On my copy I made 
notes of actions taken which I found to be 
of invaluable help in the final drafting of 
the board minutes. One copy of the general 
list I then attached to the minutes as a perma- 
nent record. 





BOARD MEETING — FEBRUARY 6, 1945. CALLED 


. Call to order by chairman. 


onr 


» PROM Call a SBOE A. ww cc ce ccc ccceees 
. Clerk will read minutes of previous meeting, held January 2, 1945. 
Corrections or omissions............... 


4. Clerk will read Treasurer’s Monthly Report to board: 


Summary — Expenditures — month of January....................44. 
Expenditures —to January 1............... 0c ccc ceeeeeees 


Expenditures —to date 
Receipts — January 
0 ee 


Discussion. 
5. Clerk will read his report. 


Receipts —to January 1 


Balance on hand — February 6, 1945...............6.00055 


$ 4,600.28 


$37,600.44 


Same items and totals as above. 
Checked with treasurer — January 31, 1944. 
Items 3-5, Janitors’ supplies has balance of only $56.78. 
Suggested transfer of $400 from 5-11. 
Beare ele COUN Wh GUI Ga 6 oid.n ds Koads dees eekaaeavpeascoveses 
6. List of proposed expenditures for month of February will be read by clerk. 
Total proposed expenditures for February $4,100 
(includes $1,050.00 on bus notes 
$ 105.40 on bus interest) 


Motion to pay these bills and second 


. Discussion on overcrowded condition in seventh-grade room 
. Report by principal on Bus Accident Case 


tralization with the Central District. 


Mr. Frederick Doe, chairman of group 


7 

8 

9. Report by Board Member Smith on fuel supply _ ' 

0. Delegation at 9:30 p.m. from Rural School District No. 2, Blank, to discuss cen- 


11. Discussion on the use of the school building by Red Cross Group 
12. Board Member Roe has proposal on repainting corridor walls 


13. Etc., etc. 


20. Open discussion 
21. Any further business 
22. Motion to adjourn. Time 
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Over a period of years, I found that more 
orderly, more exact board meetings resulted. 
Every board member knew what was going 
on. The average four- or five-hour sessions 
were in most cases cut to a maximum of three 
hours. Members unable to attend received 
copies the next day by mail and thus knew 
at firsthand what had been discussed and 
acted on. In fact many times I have had 
board members stop on their way past school 
in the early afternoon before meeting nights 
to pick up their copy of the proposed pro- 
cedure for the coming meeting. This gave 
them a chance to look over the agenda and 
perhaps add an item they particularly wanted 
to discuss. The old story —“I don’t remem- 
ber anything about that,” or “it wasn’t dis- 


cussed as I remember it” — was definitely out. 

After the first couple of times I found 
that it took very little extra time to prepare 
such lists. The organizing of the list, the talk 
with the president, the fact that the mem- 
bers realized that a list had been prepared, all 
tended to give me a clearer picture of the 
order of business for the evening. Board mem- 
bers in every case appreciated the outline. I 
always reminded each member to take his 
copy home, and often a forgetful member 
would call the next day for his copy or come 
back from his car that same night to get it. 

School-board meetings are important and 
to organize them in a businesslike manner 
promotes the cause of education and results 
in savings and a smoother running school. 


The Speakers of the Evening 


Harlan L. Hagman' 


An article in the November, 1944, issue of 
the JoURNAL? suggested that conferences of 
school-board members could devote some of 
their time profitably to the real and imme- 
diate problems which must be met from 
month to month. 

It is the purpose of this article to imple- 
ment the earlier suggestions with outlines for 
discussions. 

The presentation of topics by panels of 
speakers rather than by individuals is sug- 
gested with the thought that the panels may 
include men who would not care to deliver 
a formal address but who would participate 
with enjoyment in a forum discussion. The 
experience of veteran board members can be 
drawn upon through their part in a panel dis- 
cussion of a topic well known to them. 

The forum discussion with the audience 
participating after the brief presentations of 
the panel speakers often provides a lively and 
enjoyable evening, with all present feeling 
welcome to make contributions to the argu- 
ment. On the other hand, long-winded speeches 
with accompanying boredom are eliminated. 

The presentation of a forum topic through 
the medium of several speakers insures some 
attention to all phases of a subject where the 
individual speaker may slant his thinking to 
one side or another. 

The forum presentation seems to be a de- 
sirable way to discuss real and immediate 
problems of board members. Discussion can 
be thorough and interesting. Other means of 
presenting subjects will suggest themselves as 
particular topics are considered for local dis- 
cussion. The method of presentation, whether 
forum discussion or other, should fit the topic 
under treatment. Some subjects may be best 
handled by a single speaker who is an author- 
ity in the area discussed. 

The topic should be carefully picked. It 
should be of interest to the group attending 
the conference and lead to suggestions for 
genuine solutions of common local problems. 





1Athens, Ga. 
2“Real Things to Talk About,” p. 39. 


Interest in the topic can be stimulated in- 
itially through a thought-provoking or a catch- 
phrase title. If the subject is a good one, the 
discussion should be interesting and profitable. 

The members of the panel need not always 
be experts in the field of the topic. Experts 
are often of great assistance, but board mem- 
bers of successful experience in board activ- 
ity should feel that they, too, have contribu- 
tions to make. The sharing of experiences by 
board members from different school districts 
usually leads to the benefit of all. The panel 
members should have as their major qualifi- 
cation an interest in and a knowledge of the 
topic based on experience. 

Additional insurance for an entertaining 
and educational program can be had by se- 
lecting a good chairman. He should be able 
to create an initial interest, to introduce each 
speaker well, and to function ably as mod- 
erator. He should be able to stimulate dis- 
cussion and to guide it without projecting 
himself too much into the argument. He should 
avoid letting the discussion wander into side 
alleys, and he should avoid having much time 
spent on minor points. 

The following outlines are suggestive. With- 
in the areas covered by the topics are many 
fields for discussion, some of which may be 
worth the working over by school-board mem- 
bers in conference. 


Topic: KEEPING YOUR BEST FACE 
FORWARD 

Chairman; The best tradition of American 
education is that the schools belong to the 
people. It is well that the public be informed 
on the program of the schools if only that 
the public have a chance to approve or dis- 
approve what is being done. The duty of 
keeping the public informed is a duty which 
cannot be ignored. 

A second obligation is perhaps too often 
overlooked. As educational institutions, the 
schools should be expected to provide leader- 
ship to the community in the effort to in- 
crease educational opportunity and to improve 
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the quality of the program being carried on. 

The topic for the panel is “Keeping Your 
Best Face Forward.” Three questions may 
serve as criteria in evaluating suggestions of- 
fered during the discussion. Is the public really 
being informed? Is leadership toward better 
education being provided? Does “Keeping 
Your Best Face Forward” mean that other 
less desirable faces are being hidden? 


First speaker: 
Topic: School News 
1. The school paper 
2. The superintendent’s newsletter 
3. Local community coverage 
4, Evaluating printed matter as public re. 
lations material 
Second speaker: 
Topic: Parent and Teacher Relations 
1. Home visits by teachers 
2. Parent-Teacher Association 
3. Parents’ visits to school 
Third speaker: 
Topic: Public Programs 
1. Concerts, plays, athletic events 
2. Radio programs 
3. Evaluation of public programs 
Fourth speaker: 
Topic: Demonstrations 
1. What to demonstrate 
2. Arrangements 
3. Illustrations 
4. Evaluation 
Fifth speaker: 
Topic: Community Service 
. Kinds of community service 
. The role of the teacher in community 
service by the school 
. Illustrations 
. Evaluation of community service as a 
means of promoting good school-public 
relations 
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Topic: MINDING OUR BUSINESS 

Chairman: The efficiency of the school 
board in handling its business makes for a 
better school. That in itself is an adequate 
reason for desiring good management of board 
business. But, in addition, it can be seen that 
efficiency in procedure saves time, and board 
members can appreciate that feature of good 
business management. 

It will not be possible to examine all kinds 
of school-board-meeting practices. It will be 
the purpose, however, to find ways of mind- 
ing our business better and in that way to 
contribute toward making better schools. 


First speaker: 
Topic: The Board President 
1. Dictator or democrat? 
2. Ways of improving the work of the pre- 
siding officer 
Second speaker: 
Topic: The Secretary of the Board 
1. Characteristics of the work of a good 
board secretary 
2. The minute book 
3. Efficient methods of recording board busi- 
ness 
Third speaker: 
Topic: The Board Member 
1. Characteristics of the work of a good 
board member in meeting 
2. Making and seconding motions 
3. Timesaving methods of considering board 
business 
Fourth speaker: 
Topic: The Board Meeting Room 
1. A good meeting room 
2. Equipment 
3. Illustrations of good board rooms 
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Fifth speaker: 
Topic: The Organization of the Board 
1. The committee of the whole 
2. Special committees 
3. The superintendent of schools 
4. Tips on procedure 


Topic: PURCHASING PRACTICES 

Chairman: Of necessity, much of the busi- 
ness of the board of education concerns the 
buying of supplies and equipment for carry- 
ing on the school program. But in spite of 
the prominence of purchasing in the school’s 
business management, the planning of pur- 
chasing is neglected. Buying is authorized 
from time to time by action of the board or 
blanket permission to “Buy What You Need” 
is given. Budget allowances are made on basis 
of past experience or on anticipated needs, 
but the spending of the budget allowances 
does not always secure the greatest possible 
return for each dollar spent. 

The discussion of purchasing practices may 
be of significance in pointing out good busi- 
ness practices in purchasing and in indicating 
how economies can be made without sacrifice. 
First speaker: 

Topic: Replacement and Improvement 

Policies 

1. Determination of needs 


2. Setting up a replacement program 
3. Budgetary allowances 
Second speaker: 
Topic: Purchasing Organization 
1. Who should purchase? 
2. Forms — requisitions, receipts, inventory 
3. Administration of the purchasing pro- 
gram 
Third speaker: 
Topic: Purchasing Problems 
1. Educational supplies 
2. Maintenance supplies 
3. Permanent equipment 
4. Replacements and additions 
ment 
Fourth speaker: 
Topic: Cooperative Purchasing 
1. Organization for cooperative purchasing 
2. Advantages 
3. Disadvantages 


Topic: THE PREVENTION OF EROSION 
Chairman: Every school district recognizes 
the possibility of losses due to fire, wind, or 
flood, or similar occurrence. Every school 
board has also at some time or other recog- 
nized the high cost to the school district of 
vandalism, inadequate maintenance of prop- 
erty, and other waste. The losses due to these 
happenings are not as obvious as the losses 
recognized as aftermath to a tornado or a 
sizable fire. They are none the less costly in 
the long run, and money spent in that way 
might be spent in better ways. It is in the 
interest of the prevention of losses, great or 
small, that we consider now the problem of 
“The Prevention of Erosion.” 
First speaker: 
Topic: Petty Thievery and Vandalism 
1. Illustrations 
2. Methods of prevention 
Second speaker: 
Topic: The Inventory 
1. Items of the inventory 
2. The cumulative inventory 
3. Inventory practices 
Third speaker: 
Topic: Audits 
1. Auditing school accounts 


to equip- 
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2. Departmental audits 
3. Auditing systems 
Fourth speaker: 
Topic: Property Management 
1. Losses under inadequate maintenance 
2. Adequate maintenance standards 
3. Things to watch for 
Fifth speaker: 
Topic: Waste 
1. Illustrations 
2. Prevention of waste in purchasing, stor- 
age, distribution, and use 
3. Economy tips 


Topic: THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF 
TEACHERS 


Chairman: A school is as good as its 
teachers. But finding good teachers and keep- 
ing them is a major responsibility of school 
administration. 


First speaker: 
Topic: Finding Good Teachers 
1. Employment agencies and college place- 
ment bureaus 
2. Experience and training 
3. References 
4. Interviews 
Second speaker: 
Topic: Employing Teachers 
1. Contracts 
2. Salaries 
3. Working conditions 
4. General employment practices 
Third speaker: 
Topic: Keeping Good Teachers 
1. Working conditions 


2. Promotions and salaries 

3. Relations between teachers and admin- 
istration 

4. Relations between teachers and commu- 
nity 


Fourth speaker: 
Topic: Making Better Teachers 
1. In-service training of teachers 
2. Advanced college training 
3. Exchange teachers 
4. Encouragement of better teaching 


Topic: THE CARE OF BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


Chairman: Common among problems which 
must be solved by school boards are those 
which concern the maintenance of the school 
buildings and equipment. The panel will dis- 
cuss the various aspects of the building main- 
tenance problem and the role of the school 
custodian, or janitor, who may be either a 
creator of problems or the active agent in 
the solution of the problems. 

First speaker: 
Topic: The Custodian 
1. Characteristics of a good school custodian 
2. The responsibilities of the custodian 
3. The training of the school custodian 
Second speaker: 
Topic: Developing a School Maintenance 
Program 
1. Items of the maintenance program 
2. Organization of the program 
3. Evaluation of the maintenance program 
Third speaker: 
Topic: Building Maintenance 
1. The painting and repair of walls and 
ceilings 
2. Care and treatment of floors 
3. Plumbing and heating 
Fourth speaker: 
Topic: School Grounds 
1. Landscaping 
2. Care of school grounds 
3. Care of roofs, chimneys, gutters, and out- 
side walls of buildings 





David H. Patton 
Superintendent of Schools 
Syracuse, New York 


Mr. Patton, who has been elected head of the school 
system of Syracuse, N. Y., has had broad administrative 
experience fitting him for a large city superintendency. 
He holds an A.B. degree from Wilmington College, Ohio, 
an M.S. from the University of Cincinnati, and has 40 
hours’ beyond the master’s degree at Cincinnati and 
Ohio State Universities. 

Mr. Patton began his educational career as a teacher 
in a rural school. He was superintendent at Mansfield, 
Ohio, for five years; county superintendent of Clinton 
County for nine years; assistant superintendent at Bellevue 
for five years; and has been assistant superintendent at 
Toledo since 1937. 

He is the author of a number of textbooks in spelling, 
arithmetic, and English for use in the elementary and 
junior high schools. He has given his services freely in 
connection with field surveys in elementary education and 
has served as consultant in elementary education. 





Topic: THE PUBLIC COMES TO SCHOOL 


Chairman: Though parents of school chil- 
dren receive their knowledge of the schools 
by report of the children, many persons in 
the community know the schools and their 
work only through attending concerts, plays, 
games, or demonstrations. The discussion in 
which the gentlemen on the panel will par- 
ticipate is designed to point out ways of bet- 
tering relations of the schools and their public 
through having the public come to school. 
First speaker: 

Topic: School Concerts 

1. The promotion of good school-public re- 
lations 
2. Programs of choruses, bands, orchestras, 
and soloists 
3. An evaluation 
Second speaker: 
Topic: School Plays 
1. An evaluation 
2. Management of school dramatic programs 
3. Plays for whom? 
Third speaker: 
Topic: Athletics 
1. An evaluation 
2. Good and bad athletic programs — il- 
lustrations 
3. Management of school athletic programs 
Fourth speaker: 
Topic: Demonstrations 
1. What should be demonstrated 
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2. Illustrations 
3. An evaluation 


Topic: BALANCING THE BOOKS 

Chairman: The good management of schools 
requires a budget providing for and govern- 
ing all expenditures. The public is entitled to 
an accurate and complete accounting of the 
funds it provides for education. The discus- 
sion to follow will concern both principles 
and practices of budgetary procedure. 


First speaker: 
Topic: The Purpose of the Budget 
1. Provision for education 
2. Provision for the accounting of public 
funds 
3. Establishment of good business practices 
4. Establishment of criteria for judging fu- 
ture needs and improvements 
Second speaker: 
Topic: A Good Budget 
1. The items 
2. The form 
3. The administration 
4. Evaluation 
Third speaker: 
Topic: Setting Up the Budget 
1. Determination of needs 
2. Evaluation of budget allowances 
3. Administration policies 
4. Flexibility or rigidity? 
Fourth speaker: 
Topic: Administration of the Budget 
1. Policies to be followed 
2. Accounting 
3. Underspending and overspending 
4. Evaluation of administrative practices 


Topic: IT’S THE LAW 

Chairman: State laws governing schools are 
numerous and often complex and confusing. 
Some of the laws permit schools to do cer- 
tain things; others compel schools to do cer- 
tain things. It is difficult to be familiar with 
all school law because the body of law affect- 
ing education is changing from year to year. 
There is a need for members of school boards 
to have knowledge of federal, state, and local 
school laws now in effect and also a need for 
the members to be informed about proposed 
legislation regarding schools. 


First speaker: 
Topic: The Law and the Curriculum 
1. Mandatory curricular provisions 
2. Permissive curricular provisions 
3. Federal control and state control of the 
curriculum 
Second speaker: 
Topic: Pupil Accounting 
1. Attendance laws 
2. The school census 
3. State and federal assistance on basis of 
pupil enrollment 
Third speaker: 
Topic: Taxation 
1, School tax laws 
2. School districts 
3. Assessed valuations 
4. Tax limitation 
Fourth speaker: 
Topic: Legal Responsibility of the School 
Boar 
1. Contractual obligations 
2. Responsibility for accidents to persons 
3. Responsibility for property damage 
4. Responsibility for the adequate provision 
of education 
Fifth speaker: 
Topic: Proposed School Legislation 
1. Pending federal educational bills 
2. Pending state educational bills 
3. Legislative proposals of organizations 
interested in schools 
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NEW WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


For the first time, a new work-experience pro- 
gram of the diversified occupational type has 
been introduced in the high school at Victoria, 
Tex. Students are encouraged to take outside jobs 
under a new working schedule. Local credit is 
provided for satisfactory work, and a follow-up 
is made by the principal in cooperation with the 
employer. The employer makes a report to the 
principal on a report card used by classroom 
teachers. The plan has had the effect of linking 
the school more satisfactorily with business, and 
has been received with acclaim by both the 
school and the business concerns. 

During the year 1944-45, a bulletin called News 
and Views is being published regularly each week. 
The bulletin prints items of information and in- 
terest about the school system. It has proved 
helpful as a timesaver, eliminates short faculty 
meetings, and stimulates interest in the various 
departments of the schools. Copies of the bulletin 
are sent regularly each week to members of the 
school faculty, the board of education, and the 
local press. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PRINCIPLES DEFINED 


The San Diego, Calif., Curriculum Digest has 
recently made public seven basic principles which 
have been accepted by the San Diego city school 
system for the development of the wartime and 
postwar vocational education program. 

1. Vocational education is, and must continue 
to be, a part of the total educational planning 
of the community. 

2. Individuals enrolled in vocational classes 
must be so assigned as a result of intelligent and 
effective guidance. 

3. Vocational courses must be established on 
the basis of the employment needs of the com- 
munity as determined through surveys by the 
public schools in cooperation with industry, busi- 
ness, and labor. These needs must be matched 
with the interests and abilities of youth and 
adults in the community, and it is at this point 
that good guidance functions. 

4. The over-all program of vocational educa- 
tion must be administered in such a way that 
changes in offerings and methods may be made 
with rapidity and with ease. 

5. The kinds of vocational education classes 
offered must cover a broad area representing all 
industry and business, and training for all levels 
of employment. 

6. Teachers selected must be skilled in their 
trade or business occupation and must hold the 
respect of community and trade. Both manage- 
ment and labor must have a sincere desire to 
be of service through teaching, and must be well 
trained in the skills and knowledges required of 
successful teachers. 

7. Vocational education must be a continuous 
thing. It must provide a follow-up on the job 
in order to help its trainees to make their initial 
adjustment, to grow, to assume leadership in 
their chosen occupation, and to aid those whose 
initial placement was not successful. 


MAINTAIN EXTENSION SERVICE PROGRAM 


During the past few years, the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Education Association, under the di- 
rection of Mr. H. C. Wegner, Waupun, chair- 
man, has carried on a series of Saturday con- 
ferences. 

At each of these meetings there were discus- 
sions of various phases of education — English, 
social science, mathematics, supervision, and ad- 
ministration. These meetings are intended for 
teachers in the different subject fields and for 
school administrators. Attendance has ranged 
from 50 to 250, depending upon the subject 
matter and the weather. For each Saturday a 
discussion leader who is an authority in his field 


was secured, who offered practical, helpful sug- 
gestions in the solution of problems. 

The Saturday meetings follow the forum plan, 
with discussion and questions from the floor, 
directed by the chairman. The meetings are held 
in various cities so that all teachers may be able 
to attend the area nearest to them without travel- 
ing long distances. 

The teachers feel that a very real service is 
being rendered throughout the year, keeping them 
professionally interested and stimulated. School 
boards and the general public have become inter- 
ested in the program and in teachers who are 
willing to give of their time, effort, and money 
to attend professional meetings on Saturdays. 


ACTIVITIES IN BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


Supt. G. W. Powers, in his fifth annual report 
to the school board of Brattleboro, Vt., com- 
ments on the changes in the teaching staff. He 
points out that of the 41 elementary and special 
teachers, 27 of the number have taught under 
former Supt. Florence M. Wellman. This con- 
tinuity of policy has made for better teaching 
and better schools. 

During the year there has been a growing 
interest in music. Beginning with the first grades 
and continuing through all the years of school, 
a carefully planned music program is being car- 
ried out under the direction of the supervisor. 
A weekly musical program is held at one of the 
schools, and an opera is presented each year in 
the spring. An orchestra has been started at the 
Academy School in West Brattleboro. 

Through the Dowley Fund, the board has pur- 
chased an Ampro sound-motion picture machine 
and a flash-meter outfit. The flash meter is a 
projector used in speeding up work in reading 
and arithmetic. It is also used in teaching history 
and geography. By experimenting with these ma- 
chines it is hoped to work out methods in visual 
education which will be of lasting benefit to all 
school groups. 

The school board has continued this year the 
employment of Mr. Frank Miller as a special 
teacher for slow-learning children, who find their 
schoolwork difficult or who are handicapped by 
illness or by late arrival in the schools. 

Instead of a special home-economics class for 
girls this year, volunteer afterschool classes have 
been organized in each building, meeting once a 
week after school. It has been conducted as an 
experiment to find some means of making the 
schools of benefit to all groups of pupils. 

The professional spirit among the teachers is 
excellent as evidenced by the 100 per cent mem- 
bership in the state education association and in 
the National Education Association. A number 
of the teachers have attended summer sessions 
during the past year and several completed home 
study work. Hot lunches are being served at two 
schools and the milk program is being aided by 
federal funds. 


EMERGENCY INFORMATION RECORD 


Since the fall of 1943 the Des Moines, Iowa, 
schools have maintained an “emergency informa- 
tion” record of each child enrolled. This record, 
which may be used only in case of serious illness 
or accident, lists the names, home and employ- 
ment, addresses and telephone numbers of parents 
and guardians. The names of neighbors, relatives, 
and close friends, together with their addresses 
and telephone numbers, are added for use when 
the parents cannot be reached. The parents are 
asked to provide the name, address, and tele- 
phone number of a physician who may be called 
at the parents’ address in an emergency. The 
parents are requested to give such further in- 
formation as they believe will be of help to the 
principal and teachers and the nurse so that 
these may be given prompt, appropriate help. 
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Specifications for School Bus 


Designed for the Transportation of S 


eventy-Three High School Pupils 


J. H. Pauly: and T. L. McCuen? 


The following school-bus specifications have 
been developed through many years of ex- 
perience in the field of school-bus operation. 
The equipment described is designed to 
comply with the regulations of the California 
State Board of Education and has been 
proved under actual operating conditions. The 
design is of the transit, integral type, and 
will give safe, reliable transportation service 
over a period of many years. It is recognized 
that many school districts may not wish to 
obtain a school bus of the size of this par- 
ticular bus; however, there are certain funda- 
mental principles of design, regulations, and 
standard material or equipment which are 
applicable to all types of buses. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR SCHOOL BUS DESIGNED FOR 
THE TRANSPORTATION OF SEVENTY-THREE (73) 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 

A. BODY 


1. Body Type. 


q . Transit type with air operated folding 
door on right side 


of body. If the construction of door 
will permit, it shall be provided with an emergency release 
Rear emergency exit over rear seat with inside and 
outside controls. If rear motor, there shall be also a 
side emergency exit door on right side. 

2. Capacity and Seat Arrangement. Seventy-three (73) 
High School capacity. To conform with the Regulations 
of the California State Department of Education. All 
seats, including those over rear fender wells shall be 
usable and shall face forward. There shall be 11 three- 

mger seats on each side of a 12-inch aisle and a 
ull seat across the back of the bus. At least 13-inch 
minimum seat space shall be provided for each pupil. 

3. Body Construction. All-metal construction with 
pressed-steel or aluminum carlines and structural posts. 
All portions of frames shall be electrically welded together, 
and in every case the joints shall be securely fitted to 
provide a permanent workmanlike finish. Body proper 
and under structure which supports the mechanical units 
must be built as an wi | unit to gain the utmost 
strength. Rivets or bolts must be used instead of metal 
screws. Lock washers or self-locking nuts must be placed 
on all bolts. Metal screws will not be allowed in any 
part of the body except in fastening the inside ceiling. 
paneling and linings and other portions of the body where 
it is impossible to use rivets. No specially machined nuts 





1Supervisor of Transportation and “Assistant Superintend- 
ent in Charge of Business Affairs, Kern County Union 
High School District, Bakersfield, Calif. 
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16-gauge body 


is not practical, 


of sufficient size to su 
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applied so as n 


Substantial, 


inspector. 
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Fig. 1. Transit type school bus. 
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Fig. 2. Exterior view of transit type school bus. 
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Fig. 3. Interior view of transit type bus showing seats 
and driver’s compartment. 


equal, shall be used in side windows. Glass must be 
banded. Window drain must be so arranged that there 
will be no possibility of water getting into interior of bus. 

11. Driver's Window. Glass to be metallic banded 
shatterproof plate, Duplate or equal, adjustable for 
ventilation by sliding horizontally. 

12. Windshield. V t glazed with shatterproof plate 
glass, Duplate or equal, set in heavy rubber channel, 
sealed so as not to leak or bind. Windshield shall be 
recessed at top in the body to provide a slight angle so 
as to reduce sun glare. 

13. Ventilation, Heater, and Defroster. Two large 
screened ventilators below windshield and sufficient roof 
ventilation to afford a complete change of air at least 
once every three minutes when bus is in motion. All 
ventilation shall be mechanically controlled. Ventilators of 
static t cannot be located to the rear of the center 
of the bus. Heaters of sufficient size and output to 
k a temperature of approximately 70 degrees F. during 
cold weather. Heaters shall be either “‘Kysor’’ or ‘Tropic 
Aire.” (Alternate system will be considered if equal or 
better.) Heater must have a defrosting attachment capable 
of defrosting entire area of windshield. 

14. Entrance Door. Shall be operated by heavy dut 
air motor (National Pneumatic) door motor, or equal, 
folding inward. Door shall be fitted with a 4-inch gap 
of soft rubber when in closed position. Shatterproof plate 
lass, Duplate or equal, in both upper and lower panels. 

ir motor to be operated from and through reserve 
storage air tanks. Door shall be weatherproof and fitted 
in rubber channels and stops. It shall be provided with 
a bottom step of a height of not more than 15% inches 
when coach is empty. Each riser thereafter shall not be 
more than 13 inches. The head room at the door shall 
be approximately 72 inches, and there shall be a minimum 
horizontal clearance of 24 inches, except that consideration 
shall be a to rounding or streamlining the door at 
the top. Steps shall be equipped with a Melfex antislip 
safety tread, or equal. A soft head cushion shall be pro- 

over the door. Door action to be controlled by 
adjustable regulator valves. Position of door operating 
ve shall be on the left side of driver’s seat, waist high. 
Driver’s control valve exhaust to be carried outside of bus. 

15. Emergency Exit. Emergency exit or exits shall con- 
form in every way to the Regulation of the California 
State Department of Education for the type of bus. The 
emergency exit shall be located above rear seat line and 
to the rear of the seat. This window is to be hinged at 
the top, must swing out, and is to be equipped with an 
inside and outside control. It shall fold back against the 
roof so that it will stay in that position when once 
opened. The window framing must match the window 
sash. The glass shall be shatterproof plate, Duplate or 
equal. If an emergency door is provided, it will be 
necessary to install a visible and audible signed device to 
warn driver when door is b 

16. Stanchion and Grab Rails. A vertical stanchion of 
approximately 1% inches diameter, stainless-steel tubing, 
extending from the roof to the floor, shall be provided. 
The stanchion shall be located on one side of the aisle 
on a line with the rear of the entrance door and 
laced at a distance of approximately 31 inches from the 
inside wall, and is to be connected to the wall with 2 
horizontal grab rails. The grab rails shall be 1% inches 
diameter stainless-steel tubing and shall be located 6 
inches and 30 inches tively above the floor. The 
courtesy shield shall be installed between the floor and 
the top horizontal bar. There shall also be a horizontal 
grab rail extending from the right door post to a 30-inch 
stanchion anchored to the floor at approximately the 
center line of the floor. 

17. Seats. Special 1-inch tubular steel seats with 
chromeplated or stainless steel top rail and painted frame 
work. Top-seat rail to be drawn in 1% inches on aisle 
side so as to allow more hip room, and also % inch on 
wall side to allow window-line clearance. Seat backs are 
to be tilted back far enough to afford a comfortable 
sitting position. Seats are to be upholstered with No. 1 
machine-buffed leather, color as selected. The seat-spring 


unit to have interlocking, helical wire laced top and to 
be well padded with durable material. Seats are to be 
spaced not less than 25 inches, measured at seat line, 
between front of the back of each seat and rear of the 
back of seat immediately ahead. The seats are to be 
as follows: 


Height over all.... . 35% inches 


Ts cc shots bene es obec 39 inches 
Depth over all. RA Soreness -e 23 inches 
rr Cn wes dee neeses 17 inches 
i «sey dh be s06ee0 nn ee 16% inches 


All seats are to be bolted to floor. If right rear emergency 
door is installed, manufacturer must provide an unob- 
structed passageway not less than 12 inches wide from 
the center main aisle to and through the emergency door 
opening. 

18. Driver's Seat. American Seating No. 130 or ap- 
proved equal, with rubber cushion, and upholstered with 
No. 1 machine-buffed leather, color as selected. 


B. CHASSIS 


19. Wheel Base. Wheel base to be in proper proportion 
to design submitted and proper load distribution to render 
with a full theoretical load (130 lb. per pupil and 150 
Ib. for driver) not more than 70 per cent gross vehicle 
weight on the rear axle measured at the ground and 
not more than 40 per cent on the front axle. The 
capacity of the unit as a whole shall be sufficient to carry 
a pupil and baggage load of not less than 11,000 Ib. plus 
the weight of the body, chassis, and equipment, sal in 
no event less than 28,000 lb. capacity. 

20. Springs. Must be bus-type springs to carry load. 
Springs to be equipped on driving end with either “U. S. 
Safety Eyes’’ or similar device or so constructed to 
minimize spring breakage at eyes. 

21. Brakes. The entire braking system, fittings, tubing, 
valves, etc., must be latest type Westinghouse equipment 
— no substitutes. Four-wheel Westinghouse air brakes, 
brake valve with a quick release mounted at front, a 
relay-type quick-release valve in rear for rear wheels. 

a) Ai Reservoir. Reservoir shall be built of noncorrod- 
ing metal and shall be Westinghouse. The air reservoir 
shall have a capacity of at least 2 cubic feet; two or 
three reservoirs with check valve between and a %-inch 
drain cock on each reservoir. Brake lines shall be taken 
from second or third reservoir from the compressor. The 
brackets shall be arranged for easy removal of reservoir. 
Westinghouse safety valves shall be installed on first reser- 
voir and shall be set to “blow off’? at 10 pounds above 
maximum reservoir pressure. Airlines must be recessed in 
the frame and so mounted at all points to eliminate 
vibration and breakage. 

6) Compressor. Shall be Westinghouse water cooled, 
12-cubic foot capacity and pressure lubricated from 
engine driven by two or more belts or geared directly to 
the engine crankshaft and geared for the recommended 
Westinghouse RPM. 

c) Brake Chambers. Brake chambers shall be Westing- 
house and shall be size recommended by Westinghouse 
for the specified brake area. The brake chambers and 
levers connected thereto shall be of the correct design to 
give the proper braking ratio on all wheels. 

d) Slack Adjuster. Shall be Westinghouse. 

e) Camshaft. Must be of the “S’”’ type 

J) Lining. Brake block shall be 3% inches in thickness, 
both front and rear. Minimum area of lining surface 
shall not be less than 815 square inches distributed in 
approximately the following ratio: Front axle 40 per cent, 
rear axle 60 per cent, according to construction of bus 
(Bidder to state percentage of lining-area distribution on 
each axle.) 

g) Emergency Brakes. Must meet the requirements of 
the California Motor Vehicle Code. Shall disk type 
“True Stop,’”’ or equal. Brake must be able to hold coach 
on a 20 per cent grade. 

22. Wheels. Latest type 10-stud “Budd” wheel, or 
equal. Rim size shall not be less than 20 by 9-10. Front 
wheels shall be interchangeable with rear wheels. Single 
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Fig. 4. Interior view of transit type school bus show- 
ing seats and rear of bus. 


on front and double on rear. One extra spare wheel to 
be furnished. 

23. Gas Tank. Gas tank shall be constructed of heavy 
gauge steel and shall be at least 85-gallon capacity, to 
be mounted between the axles and insulated in accordance 
with regulations of State Department of Education. Tank 
to be seaveny reinforced with steel bands and hung in 
antifriction lined steel straps. Electric gasoline gauge 
controlled by contact button to be installed at or near 
filler spout. 

24. Shock Absorbers. Two front and 2 rear, of double 
acting hydraulic type, Lovejoy bus type, or equal. 

25. Fenders and Drops. Rubber fenders and heavy drops 
on front wheel housings, also on rear wheels of sufficient 
width to keep mud from motor and body. 

26. Tire Rack and Battery Locations. Accessible through 
doors at a convenient location in the body skirt. The 
battery is to be set in a lead coated tray sliding on 
rollers into a readily accessible compartment so constructed 
as to provide protection against mud, dust, and water. 
Battery compartment shall have a minimum of 2 inches 
of air space over the battery to insure proper ventilation. 

27. Bumpers. Bus shall be provided with bumpers — 
front and rear — which shall be attached directly to the 
chassis frame. They must be of a strength sufficient to 
permit the pushing of a vehicle of equal gross load weight 
or of being putes by a vehicle without permanent dis- 
tortion to the bumper, chassis frame, or body. Rear 
bumper shall be skirted. Both bumpers to be equipped 
with towing eyes. 

28. Steering Gear. The steering gear shall be a “Ross” 
T-74, or equal, heavy-duty bus cam and double lever 
type with a steering ratio specified by the manufacturer 
of the steering gear for the type of bus herein specified. 
Steering wheel to be 22 inches in diameter and con- 
structed of a material which does not soften and come 
off on the hands. 


C. DRIVING GEAR 


29. Transmission and Drive. (Brown-Lipe, Fuller, or 
equal.) Synchromesh of constant mesh. Must operate 
quietly in all forward speeds. No auxiliary transmission, 
or double reduction rear axle or reverse gear box will be 
accepted. 

30. Differential. Timken, or equal, single reduction 
Proper ratio to permit a minimum speed of 55 miles 
per hour in direct gear or overdrive. If rear motor, drive 
must be constructed for bus work and guaranteed as a 
whole by the manufacturer under the marketing trade 
name. No unproved unit will be accepted. (Bidder to state 
name of unit.) 

a) Drive Shaft. Safety guard shall be installed and all 
airlines shall be properly protected against a broken shaft. 
Drive line must be balanced to eliminate all vibration 
Universal joints to be “Spicer” needle-bearing joints (1700 
Series). 


D. ENGINE 


31. Engine Size and Location. Motor shall be not less 
than 170 net horsepower and shall be located at the 
rear or under floor. If motor is to be located under floor, 
it must be of “pancake’’ type. Bidder shall state motor 
to be supplied and shall submit a manufacturer’s certified 
power curve on an S.A.E. rating basis. 

32. Engine Accessories 

a) Electrical System. Delco-Remy, or equal, 12 volt, to 
include ignition system, lights, starter, 600-watt bus-type 
poneestes with voltage regulator, and dual-type electric 
orns., 

56) Batteries. Shall be 17 plate, 12-volt ‘National” 
Group 120, or equal, 2 KT-17E type, Kathanode spun 
glass separators, 158 ampere hours at 20-hour rate 
(minimum) 172 amperes for 20 minutes (minimum). Plate 
thickness dimensions as follows: positive .160 inches 
(minimum), negative .124 inches (minimum), outside 
negative .10 inches (minimum). Case to be of genuine 
hard rubber or equal composition. Bidder shall state name 
and type of battery. The main battery circuit shall be 
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ided with a fuse or circuit breaker mounted at the 
Pette and connected to the terminal which is not 
grounded. This device must be mounted in an accessible 


¢) Fuel Pump. Three electric fuel pumps, Autopulse, or 

, to be installed and insulated against engine heat 
and water. These are auxiliary pumps. 

d) Oil Filter. Deluxe, or equal, of rated capacity for 


use. 
e) Air Cleaner. Vortox oil-bath type, or equal, oi 
ity specified by manufacturer of cleaner. 
f) Foot Throttle. Mechanical or hydraulic operated. 
g) Radiator. Shall be of at least 15 gallons capacity 
mounted at the front or rear of coach. 
hk) Radiator Fan. Shall be 6-blade type and at least 
20-inch diameter. Small passenger-car type fan will not 
be accepted. 


—. ACCESSORIES 


33. Exterior Lights. 
2 — Seal-beam headlights with dimmer switch and beam 


2— Taillights, built into body 

2— Large stoplights, built into body 

2— Clearance lights, front, beehive type 

2— Clearance lights, rear, beehive type 

2 — Fog lights (seal beam), S & M, or equal 

34. Interior Lighting. Minimum of 16 interior lights in 
two circuits, so that front or rear group may operate in- 

ntly of each other or as a unit. Lights to be of 
not less than 3 candle power mounted flush directly above 
windows and shielded to the front to reduce glare toward 
the driver. All wiring must be accessible. 

35. Instrument Panel. Shall include the following items: 

a) Recording tachometer, as manufactured by Stewart- 
Warner or equal 

b) Speedometer and odometer, Stewart-Warner or equal 

c) Ammeter or light indicating “charge’’ 

d) Oil-pressure indicator 

¢) Motor-heat indicator ; 

f) Air-pressure gauge, Westinghouse Duplex, or equal, 
to register both “main reservoir’? and “brake chamber” 
pressure “— . . p 

g) Low-pressure indicator, Westinghouse, in conjunction 
with a warning light. 

The instrument panel must be well lighted and all 
instruments thereon shall be completely visible to the 
driver at all times while sitting in a nogmal driving 


Osslion. 

The following additional equipment shall be furnished 
and mounted in engine compartments: (a) ammeter; 
(b) oil pressure; (c) ignition switch; (d) starter button. 

36. Windshield Wipers. Two windshield wipers, Trico- 
Folberth combination compressed air and manually oper- 
ated with an adjustable stainless steel windshield-wiper 
arm equipped with not less than 14-inch heavy duty 

, $O mounted that the area directly in front of the 
driver’s eyes will be kept clear of water on the windshield. 
Each wiper shall be connected to an air-compressor regula- 
tor with which to regulate its speed. 

37. Horn. An additional horn to be operated by air 
a from and through reserve storage air tanks shall 

rovided, Grover ‘“‘Railway,’’ organ tone, or equal. 
D electric 12-volt horns shall be also furnished and 
mounted so as not to be affected by weather conditions. 

38. Signal. Mechanical signal which meets requirements 
of State Board of Education. Operating handle must be 
conveniently located and shall not interfere with free 
movement of driver. Location and installation to be speci- 
fied by representative of the board of education. 

39. Tires. Minimum size 11.00-20, heavy duty _bus- 
truck tire, First Quality 100 level or equal, Single in front, 
dual in rear. One spare tire to be furnished for each bus. 
(Bidder to state make of tire.) Front and rear tires are 
to be same size. 

40. Tubes. All tires are to be equipped with heavy 
duty tubes of first quality. 

a Radiator Shutters. “‘Kysor’’ air operated control or 
equal. 


F. SPECIFICATIONS FOR PAINTING BUS BODIES 


A epaeiets job, including primers, surfaces, synthetic 
enamel, legal size black lettering with outlining and 
striping. 

Exterior 


1, Wash and ap Vy to all exterior metal surfaces ‘‘Metal- 
prep” as produc y the Neilson Chemical Company, or 


2. Apply one coat of zinc chromate primer (Navy 
Specifications P-27, or equal). 

3, Apply one coat of gray ‘‘Medallac”’ sanding surfacer 
a tec” synthetic enamel No. SL-6244 school bus 
yellow, or equal. 

4. Apply to satisfactory surface and coverage Fuiier 
(Kuller No. TL-8289, or equal). 
a> Appl to satisfactory surface of top -— “‘Dietzlers’”’ 
silver finish No. 45, or equal. 


Interior 


’ 1. Wash and apply all interior metallic surfaces with 

Metalprep”’ as produced by Neilson Chemical Company, 
or equal. 

2. Apply one coat of zinc chromate primer (Navy 
Specifications P-27, or equal). 

3. Apply to a satisfactory surface and coverage above 
belt line and on ceiling Fuller’s “Speedtec’”’ synthetic 
enamel No. RL-—206 school-bus ivory, or equal. 

4. From belt line down on side walls, apply to satis- 
actory surface and coverage Fuller’s “Speedtec’’ synthetic 
enamel No. SL—8687 school-bus green, or equal 

No job shall be started, material used or successive 
coats applied until thoroughly inspected and passed on 
by the school-board inspector. 


Painting and Lettering 


All lettering shall be as selected by the school district, 
but must conform to the state regulations for pupil trans- 
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A Profitable School Debt 


That a public school system can sometimes 
make more money in the long run by con- 
tinuing to pay interest on outstanding bonds 
was demonstrated in San Antonio recently 
when the board of education voted to refund 
at a lower rate of interest revenue bonds se- 
cured by Alamo Stadium. 

Built five years ago by the San Antonio 
school system at an approximate cost of 
$550,000, the stadium was partially financed 
by a series of 110 bonds of $1,000 each bear- 
ing 3% per cent interest. These were sold 
July 15, 1939, at $97.10. 

A rental clause in the deed of trust exe- 
cuted in connection with selling the bonds 
stipulates that 15 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts of any activities in the stadium other 
than those of the schools be paid to the 
schools as rent. Under this provision, which 
will remain in force as long as any of the 
bonds are outstanding, the stadium derives a 
considerable portion of its revenue from col- 
lege football games sponsored by the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 

In four years of operation the stadium has 
realized a gross income of $196,789.90, 
roughly one third of the cost of construction, 
according to figures compiled by A. E. Lehm- 
berg, athletics director for the schools, and 
Bailey Peyton, business manager. This rev- 
enue, which has increased appreciably each 
year except the second year the stadium was 
operated, includes gate receipts on school ac- 
tivities, rentals, and concessions and is obli- 
gated by a first mortgage lien to pay off the 
interest and principal of the bonds issued for 
its construction. 

Expenses of maintaining and operating the 
stadium during its first four years have 
totaled $83,537.86, leaving an operating 
profit of $113,252.04. In accordance with pro- 
visions of the deed of trust, $46,462 has been 
transferred from the operating profit to the 
bond interest and redemption fund, leaving 
a total of $26,776.92 to be carried to surplus. 
An estimate, termed conservative by Peyton 
in the light of stadium finances for the first 
four years, sets possible receipts for the cur- 
rent year at $79,525, and concurrent expenses 


were estimated at $25,000, or $650 more than 
in any previous year. 

With Alamo Stadium proving itself a pay- 
ing business in this manner, it would be an 
easy matter for the San Antonio board of 
education to retire immediately all the out- 
standing bonds. 

At a meeting of the board in December 
Peyton recommended that on January 16, the 
call date of the present bonds, $53,000 of the 
$89,000 which would then be outstanding be 
redeemed and that the remaining $36,000 be 
refunded at the lowest obtainable rate of in- 
terest over a period of 12 years, $3000 of the 
principal payable annually. As they now stand, 
the bonds would be completely redeemed in 
1959. 

J. E. Seibert, member of the board, took 
the stand that, much as he hated to pay in- 
terest on bonds, he wanted to see a portion 
of this series kept alive for at least 15 more 
years in order to retain this lucrative 15 per 
cent rental clause. 

“As soon as all the bonds are retired,” he 
stated, “Alamo Stadium will become public 
property, and the board of education will be 
under constant pressure to grant its use free 
of charge to the chamber of commerce or any 
other organization wishing to use it. The 
stadium belongs to the school children and 
since high school football games bring in a 
large portion of the stadium receipts, the 
school children should receive its benefits 
before the general public.” 

As a part of his argument, Seibert cited the 
latest football game played in the stadium, 
between two army teams during wartime, each 
giving its share of the profits to charity. No 
board of education, he said, could refuse to 
let the stadium free of charge under such 
circumstances. 

As a result, a resolution was adopted to 
ask for bids on only $30,000 to be financed 
over a period of 15 years in order to main- 
tain the 15 per cent rental clause. A low bid 
of 13% per cent interest on the first 13 years 
and 1% per cent on the last two years was 
subsequently accepted by the board. 





poy as to type, size, color, and location of letters. 
etters to be brush applied. 

All concealed surfaces of steel framework, outriggers 
anels, and other parts shall be given treatment o 
asting qualities, for the purpose of preventing rust. 


G. EQUIPMENT 


The body manufacturer shall include all items of 
equipment necessary to meet the legal requirements for 
school buses, whether specifically mentioned in these 
specifications or not. Any items required by the local 
enforcement officer to be changed or added after his 
inspection of the bus shall be provided by the manu- 
facturer of the bus without additional expense to the 
school district. 

The following list is given to inform the bidder of the 
quality and type of equipment to be included in the 
proposal : 

2—Fire extinguishers, hand, 1 quart, American-La 
France Fire Gun No. O, or equal 

1 — First-aid kit of a type required by the State De- 
partment of Education. (Must be detachable from bus.) 

1 — Rear view mirror, 58 in. by 6 in., untinted plate 
glass, rubber bound, adjustable, so mounted as to enable 
the driver to see the entire interior of bus 

1 — Large standard-make rear-view mirror on each side 
of bus so mounted as not to obscure view of driver to 
the side 

1 — Sun and glare shield inside, mounted upon adjust- 
able brackets over windshield 

1 — Hook attached to front end of bus, of sufficient 
strength for towing bus and so located that it is accessible 
and that a chain attached to it will not contact body 
skirt at any point; but the hook must not protrude in 
front of bumper 

1 — Pair “Bus Stalled” highway signs 

2 — Highway flares 

1 — Glare curtain of the ring type 


2—- Electric defrosting fans, 6-inch size, Delco or 
McKay. 


H. SPECIAL TOOLS 
The manufacturer shall furnish all special tools, includ- 
ing tool box, tire tools, and jack uired for regular 


maintenance of the coach and s all furnish a list of them 
with bid. 


1. PARTS CATALOG 

The successful bidder shall, upon delivery of the bus, 
supply the board of education with 2 parts catalogs 
complete with part numbers. 


BIDDER’S CHECK LIST 
Bidder shall furnish the following injormation: 
Floor covering 
S FF CO RRR ee eee eee 
SD OF REN noc due dhdess chaabachscondasabas i 
Make and model of pupil seats .. 
. Make and model of driver seat .. 
Wheel base 
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. Make and model of transmission .................. 
. Gear ratios in Ist...... [i Se 5, Swedes . 
4th......, amd overdrive.... 
. Make and model of differential 
. Engine make. size and location idea 
. Make and model of electrical system ...... 
. Make and model of battery 
o ee GE OR Diino disiis s hebben bee meeee 
18. Make and model of oil filter ...........cceecceee 
19. Make and model of air cleamer ..............0005 
20. Make and model of sound system 
21. List of special tools 
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TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN SPITE of the unfairness and illogic of 
the critics and their arguments, the late 
publicity given to the teaching of Ameri- 
can history has had a valuable influence 
on the elementary and high school courses 
and methods of instruction. Unquestion- 
ably, the movement for teaching the under- 
standing of historic facts and for evaluat- 
ing movements and the contributions or 
failures of our leaders had swung too far 
out from the old extreme of teaching and 
memorizing isolated dates, names, and 
events. If the New York Times inquiry 
has done nothing else, it has caused teach- 
ers to again insist that their students 
learn the daily history assignments well 
enough to remember clearly the important 
facts which have application to present 
problems and which are a necessary part of 
the cultural equipment of every citizen. 

The teaching of American history is 
undergoing a significant upgrading. The 
new teaching realizes the daily uses which 
citizens have for historic facts in under- 
standing the news of the day, for shaping 
their thinking and their votes in relation 
to our public affairs and our international 
problems, and for understanding in a very 
real way this modern world. History is 
being vitalized not by adding new units 
but by strong emphasis on the origin and 
growth of ideas and world movements, by 
renewing our traditional notions of respect 
for other nations and their cultures, and 
by a most important use of the concept 
of the interdependence of all peoples and 
all countries. American history is being 
taught more and more in a setting of the 
history of all the Americas and the his- 
tory of Europe and Asia. And best of all, 
recent history is being taught in the light 
of growing social needs and tendencies. 

It may require a decade for some schools 
to lop off useless details, to revise errone- 
ous attitudes of a few reactionary teachers, 
to replace outworn textbooks, and to en- 
thuse all teachers to teach American his- 
tory in the light of our new place in the 
world. But the changes are under way 
with amazing speed. 

The new opportunity of the history 
teacher recalls a statement made by the 
late President Glenn Frank, of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, who argued that 
the man who knows history “will discover 
that the attainment of a wide knowledge 
of the story of mankind is the best prepa- 
ration for understanding and making in- 
telligent use of the modern world in which 
he lives, for the lamp of experience is the 
best illumination of the road into the 
tomorrow.” 


SALARY INCREASES OR 
BONUSES — WHICH? 
THERE is continued effort on the part 
of city school authorities to raise the 
salaries of teachers and operating em- 
ployees to meet more nearly the increased 
cost of living. This is done in one of two 
ways: (1) the salary schedules are being 
revised upward; (2) additional compensa- 
tion in the form of a “bonus” is being 

voted for one or more years. 

The latter form of salary relief has 
raised the question, What is meant by a 
bonus? In the fall of 1944, the school 
committee at Woburn, Mass., voted a 
bonus of $200 for all full-time employees 
and $100 for part-time employees. The 
money required was included in the budget, 
but the amount was stricken out by the 
mayor. 

This prompted the school committee to 
seek a court ruling as to the legality of 
the mayor’s action. The local court held 
that the issue hinged upon the definition 
of the word “bonus” and decided that it 
meant a gift rather than a salary payment. 
Upon this interpretation of the word, the 
action of the school committee was deemed 
illegal. The school committee held that 
the word “bonus” was employed to desig- 
nate a temporary wartime contingency 
salary increase, and hence was not intended 
as a gift. 

The case was appealed to the State 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. This 
body reversed the decision of the lower 
court, holding that the word “bonus” as 
used denotes a temporary pay increase and 
is not a gift of the taxpayers’ money as had 
been contended. 

School boards and teachers have been 
reasonably clear in understanding that 
“bonuses” and war-economy adjustments 
of salaries are emergency measures in- 
tended to meet a temporary financial 
situation. The decision of the Massachu- 
setts high court represents the only possible 
meaning of the word “bonus.” The case 
does suggest the advisability of thoroughly 
revising the salary schedules on an equi- 
table basis, for this reason: Unless all 
signs fail, a decade will pass before lowered 
living costs and the general economic 
situation will warrant the elimination of 
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the bonuses and other upward salary ad- 
justments. 


AN AID TO SCHOOL-BOARD 
SELECTION 


THE current methods of selecting mem- 
bers of the school boards in Boston, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis are under fire. Within 
the past two years, the press in a number 
of smaller cities has criticized the plans in 
use in the respective communities. In 
cities where the elective plan prevails, the 
charge is made—and_ sustained — that 
indifferently efficient men and women are 
seeking the office, with personal and 
political ambitions as the sole motive. In 
cities where appointments are made by 
the mayors, the experience so far as politics 
and individual efficiency of the membership 
are concerned has been unsatisfactory 
where the appointing chief executives have 
not considered the schools outside the pale 
of usefulness to themselves and _ their 
henchmen. 

In the very large cities, the popular 
election of school boards is decidedly un- 
wise, unless it is fully removed from party 
labels and partisanship. Even when in- 
dependent candidates are running, the 
average voter has the greatest difficulty to 
pick the best men and women and to 
prevent some determined minority group 
from putting over candidates of more or 
less questionable quality. In this situa- 
tion a _ public-spirited newspaper may 
render a useful service, but experience 
seems to point to the necessity of a joint 
recommendation of candidates by unim- 
peachable civic societies. 

In all large cities, the selection of board 
members by the mayor is advocated as 
the most efficient and economical plan 
when used under carefully observed safe- 
guards. Briefly, these safeguards may con- 
sist of a blue-ribbon committee of citizens 
representing a variety of civic groups and 
charged with the responsibility of acting 
impartially without regard to political, so- 
cial, or other considerations. Dr. Strayer, 
in his survey report, has suggested such a 
plan for Boston. Several years ago a 
distinguished committee of educators and 
citizens urged a highly representative corh- 
mittee to act as adviser to the mayor of 
St. Louis. 

The advent of an advisory citizens’ 
committee in the creation of boards of 
education has thus far proved a laudable 
innovation. Whether its services are ap- 
plied to appointive or elective systems, 
the results have proved most acceptable. 
In both instances, the matter of intelli- 
gence and high ideals has come into play. 
Those who are called upon to make the 
choice of a board of education must be 
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informed as to those best fitted to serve 
and must seek men and women of practical 
ideals. 


EDUCATING SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEMBERS 


SOME five decades ago, the formation of 
state school-board organizations found their 
beginning. They made their appearance in 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and a few other states. The gather- 
ings held by these early groups usually 
proved stimulating and profitable to the 
small number of delegates in attendance. 

The associations suffered, however, from 
one organic weakness: the transitory char- 
acter of the membership on boards of edu- 
cation. Delegates would attend one or two 
conventions, gain much valuable experience 
and information which they carried back 
to the boards in their home cities. But 
only too frequently, officers and members 
found themselves out of office before the 
next convention date and then never at- 
tended another meeting. 

After a decade or two it became evident 
that, if school-board associations were to 
realize their mission, greater continuity 
and cohesion must be achieved. This was 
done in three ways: A full-time secretary 
was employed; bulletins and other con- 
structive literature was published; rec- 
ognition of the association through state 
legislation permitting traveling expenses 
to members and payment of dues, was 
secured. 

These plans were carried out in several 
states with gratifying results. The new 
member on a board of education was ap- 
praised of the objectives of the association 
and availed himself of its benefactions. 
Thus, association membership increased, 
became more stable, and afforded richer 
convention programs and profitable be- 
tween-convention services. 

The last-mentioned activities have been 
especially valuable where the secretarial 
office has helped directly in promoting 
valuable legislation, has given help in 
solving school-business problems, has acted 
as liaison officer for unifying efforts of the 
united school boards and of the state 
professional organizations. In numerous 
instances, the cost of the state association 
membership has been saved a hundred- 
fold to single school boards by the true 
economies in administration and the better- 
ments in local school conditions made pos- 
sible by the information given and co- 
operative activities afforded. 

It may be said that the transient char- 
acter of school-board membership makes 
it all the more necessary that means be 
provided whereby citizens identified with 
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school administration be provided with a 
grounding in the tasks assigned to them. 
Thus, organizations engaging in confer- 
ences and discussions have their value. 
Collections of books, magazines, and 
pamphlets dealing with the various lay 
phases of school administration have been 
provided by many boards. 

Several state associations have within 
the year brought out some timely literature 
designed to present a comprehensive picture 
to the school-board member of his duties 
and responsibilities. The progress here 
made is commendable and brings school- 
board associations, whether they cover 
state, county, or district, to the highest 
standard of service. 


When the Teacher Does Her Job 

The monthly newspaper of the Seattle, 
Wash., schools prints the following letter 
received by a teacher from the parent of 
one of her pupils. 


Very little in the way of public relations 
campaigns would be necessary if all teach- 
ers were as efficient and all parents as ap- 
preciative as the persons concerned in this 
letter. 

Dear (TEACHER): It is hard for me to get to 
school, so I want to write you a little note and 
tell you how much I appreciate the kind of 
teacher I know you must be. My daughter tells 
me all the time how kind and nice you are to 
all the children. I certainly believe that a child’s 
attitude toward school is conditioned by the 
sort of teacher he has, and in your case you 
have made my child just love school. She also 
seems (to me) to be making so much better 
progress than she did last year. 

Don’t bother to answer this —I just want you 
to know how grateful I feel that my child has 
such a lovely, capable teacher. 

| Nn ain rere 
an:¢ituimena aaa 

Public works provide no panacea for recov- 
ery. Properly carried out in timely fashion, 
they may at once provide much-needed relief, 
a measure of results valuable in themselves 
and a stimulus to an economic mechanism 
ripe for recovery. At the other extreme, they 
may be merely a political football. — Douglas 
V. Brown. 
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“Coming Out Even” 
With New School Equipment 


M. G. Pattington' 


“That’s odd,” mused Principal Jones, as he 
stood looking at several chairs and a small 
table the janitor had just unpacked and 
brought to his office door, “I thought sure 
we needed these when we ordered them, but 
where will I put them? Well, at least they 
will come in handy sometime. Take them to 
the storeroom, John.” 

Principal Jones was a busy man. His school 
board had put him in charge of ordering new 
equipment for an addition to the school and 
he was having trouble in getting things set 
up to the best advantage and need. He had 
purchased a few things at bargain prices, but 
already he found that in looking at prices 
things were arriving for which no place was 
available. 

And then Principal Jones had an idea. That 
very noon he had seen a scrapbook prepared 
by a grade pupil containing rooms with pic- 
tures of furniture arranged in them. Why 
not apply the same method to his school- 
equipment planning? 

The storeroom produced a large loose- 
leaf notebook. After some deliberation three 
pages were allowed for each individual room 
in the new addition. Each page was labeled 
with the name of the room, and the actual 
planning was begun. 


“Picturing” Each Room 

Measuring each page, a scale was soon ar- 
rived at and the page became a room with 
windows and doors indicated. On a piece of 
note paper the articles planned for were set 
down. School-supply catalogs furnished pic- 
tures of the articles and a spot of rubber 
cement held them in place, subject to re- 
arrangement. Soon each room began to take 
on a definite appearance, with the articles in 
the approximate locations they would occupy. 
It was found that some articles were not 
needed in the scheme of things; sometimes 
others were added. Several days later every 
room in the new addition had all necessary 
equipment in its place in the book. 

Lists were then made and grouped ac- 
cording to the school-supply houses selling 
each group. Lists were then prepared and 
bids requested. With the bid letters, each com- 
pany was asked to submit a picture of the 
article where possible, also the amount of 
floor space each would occupy. In this way, 
as the bids came in and were approved by 
the board, pictures of actually intended pur- 
chases were substituted for the loosely pasted 
pictures, and soon a complete outfitting in 
picture of the proposed purchases were in the 
scrapbook. Large manila mailing envelopes 
were punched and placed in proper places, 
and bids were filed next to the rooms con- 
cerned. 
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Descriptions and prices were written in 
under each picture, and the name of the 
company was indicated by a key symbol to 
provide for easy identification on arrival. The 
board could be shown each room arrange- 
ment with total price for outfitting, and the 
members became as interested in the pictures 
as was Principal Jones. Several changes were 
made with no more bother than pulling off 
a picture and spot pasting it in another 
position. In crowded rooms a careful measure- 
ment of the floor space saved the ordering 
of several items that could of necessity have 
joined the chairs and table in the storeroom. 
The grouping of items for bids saved the 
district real money. And when the equipment 
arrived the janitors, with the pictured ar- 
rangement in the book in hand, knew exactly 
where each piece of equipment was to be 
placed. 


Extending the Record to the 
Whole School 

So successful was the method that Principal 
Jones proceeded to extend his book to in- 
clude rooms in the older part of the school- 
house and found that he could more skillfully 
plan room rearrangements and get the actual 
picture in each case without moving a lot of 
heavy equipment around. ‘The idea was carried 
over into the planning for the new garage, 
and the mechanic was able to save himself a 
lot of future steps in setting things up to 
provide economical bus servicing. Playgrounds 
were arranged in the same manner, and care- 
ful drawing to scale of courts and equipment 
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provided a model playground and athletic 
field with no overlapping of facilities. 

The completed book was filed to become a 
permanent record of the school, and Prin. 
cipal Jones later found that an easy reference 
for fire-insurance inventory could be made 
quickly and with less chance of skipping smal] 
items. Also an accurate and sure summary 
of the contents of each room would be avail. 
able in case of proving fire loss. Finally, the 
purchase prices, dates of purchase, and sources 
were grouped by rooms, a very difficult pro- 
cedure under the old method of sorting through 
purchase orders and voucher jackets. 

Shortly after this a neighboring board 
asked for the loan of the book and was able 
to save considerable time in laying out its 
own proposal for equipment in a new build- 
ing. The building architect presented the 
board with a plan by floors that would fit 
into the book, and when fire extinguishers 
were installed a fire underwriter in a very 
few minutes located on the plan the exact 
location of necessary extinguishers to reduce 
fire rates on the building. 

Still another board in a neighboring town 
in preparing for a building program for a 
new addition modified Principal Jones’s idea. 
They prepared a booklet showing the archi- 
tect’s perspective drawing of the new addition 
with smaller perspective pictures of room ar- 
rangements and equipment. The architect cut 
the stencils and these were mimeographed at 
very little cost to the district. Copies were 
circulated to the voters before the meeting to 
vote on the proposal and were largely re- 
sponsible for the large vote in favor of the 
project. As one voter aptly put it, “We know 
just what we are voting for and what it will 
look like when it is built and equipped.” 

Many variations and additions are possible 
in such a plan. Time and labor will be saved 
and the old adage, “a picture is worth a mil- 
lion words,” will be given a modern setting. 


The Teachers Educate 


the School Board George M. O'Brien’ 


The members of the teaching and super- 
visory staff of the Two Rivers, Wis., schools 
have been carrying on a program of board 
education. Early in the fall it was suggested 
that the teachers in the various departments 
would be willing to meet with the board to 
discuss the aims, objectives, and procedures 
as carried on in the schools under the juris- 
diction of the board. The board members 
accepted the offer and have shown splendid 
cooperation and interest in the meetings. 

The primary teachers met with the board 
at the October meeting, and the members 
were treated to a round-table discussion on 
new methods of instruction as developed in 
the school. Every phase of the primary work 
was brought out, and the board asked ques- 
tions to clarify its thinking on phonics, read- 
ing methods, social studies, and social under- 
standing and attitudes. In November, the 
intermediate teachers followed with their dis- 
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cussions, which rounded out the lay members’ 
view on the elementary school program. 

December saw the English teachers of the 
high school, under the leadership of Principal 
L. B. Clarke, give a picture of the program 
of the many ramifications of the English offer- 
ings available to young people of the com- 
munity. 

In the succeeding months, other phases of 
the school program will be discussed co- 
operatively by the board and the teaching 
staff. One hundred per cent attendance has 
marked the meetings as successful. Board 
members are more fully understanding and 
appreciative of the problems facing the school 
staff than ever before. They now feel confi- 
dent to refer questions asked by their fellow 
citizens to the proper source of information 
in the school organization. 

This series of meetings is doing much to 
promote a feeling of mutual respect and un- 
derstanding between the faculty and the board 
members representing the citizens. 
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A Survey of School-Building Needs 


in Cincinnati 


The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on January 22, 1945, received a report on a 
survey of school-building needs, conducted by 
Dr. T. C. Holy, of Columbus, and John H. 
Herrick, research director of Cincinnati. The 
board has tentatively adopted the survey rec- 
ommendations, and copies of the digest of 
the report have been sent to parent-teacher 
associations, civic associations, and other in- 
dividuals and groups interested. 

The recommendations of the survey com- 
mittee cover the anticipated needs of the 
school system for the next 12 to 15 years, 
and affect almost every part of the city. The 
recommendations offer a plan toward which 
future building may be directed. With the 
exception of four buildings, the plan is ex- 
pected to reach its completion within the suc- 
ceeding ten years. The recommended plan is 
based upon the following principles: 

1. The junior high school plan should be estab- 
lished wherever feasible. 

2. Special schools should include a college- 
preparatory high school, vocational high schools, 
an adjustment school for adolescents, and a school 
for crippled children. 

3. The’ policy of separate schools for Negro 
children should be continued. 


4. Existing buildings should be continued in 
service and used for the purposes for which they 
were designed. 

5. Buildings with 
should be abandoned. 

6. The use of portable and frame buildings and 
rented buildings should be discontinued. 

7. Elementary school building capacities should 
be based on 35 pupils per regular classroom, and 
high school building capacities should be based 
on 70 per cent pupil-station utilization. 

8. The location of schools and the establish- 
ment of school boundaries should be designed to 
serve the entire city with the minimum number 
of schools consistent with reasonable travel dis- 
tances. 

9. No new schools should be placed near the 
boundaries of the school district without con- 
sideration of the location of buildings in adjoin- 
ing districts which may be brought into the dis- 
trict through annexation. 

10. A new office building should be erected to 
house all of the central office staff, including the 
department of business administration. 

11. The present warehouse building should be 
continued in use for warehouse and shop purposes. 

The complete program of plant improvement 
involves a total cost of $21,551,000, of which 
$20,131,000 is for building needs within the next 
ten years. 
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A “Trouble-Shooting” Check List 


Homer F. Aker' 


Sometimes schools are unduly criticized 
and become the object of community discord, 
when the real reason for discord is quite in- 
significant and the source of the discord un- 
suspected. 

A molehill sometimes becomes a mountain 
through public gossip in the small commu- 
nity. It is like the old gossip story: Said gos- 
sip one to gossip two, “Smith bought the 
goods from Brown.” Said gossip two to gos- 
sip three, “Smith got the goods from Brown.” 
Said gossip three to gossip four, “Smith took 
the goods from Brown.” Said gossip four to 
gossip five, “Smith stole the goods from 
Brown.” 

To be able quickly and definitely to put 
the finger of official disapproval upon the 
source of discord or distrust is a problem 
which senior administrators and boards of 
education sometimes neglect until too late. 
The following check list is suggestive of a 
quick and definite means of arriving at the 
source of the difficulty. 

1. Are all given the credit due them, 
whether administrator, teacher, or other em- 
ployee? 

2. Is true leadership in evidence, or do 
things just drift and eventually work out by 
chance of circumstances? 

3. Is the leadership dogmatic, or demo- 
cratic, or a balance of the two? 

4. Does the leadership evidence real tact, 
or merely “petticoat diplomacy”? 

5. Does the administrator evidence cou- 
rageous leadership, or is he a “popular opin- 
ion” drifter? 
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6. Do subordinates have a “way round” 
administrative authority? The ones who de- 
pend upon pull instead of proved merit al- 
ways seek a way around. 

7. Are the school board’s promises adhered 
tor 

8. Are professional promises lived up to? 

9. Are there overambitious aspirants 
among the subordinates? If so, is this over- 
eagerness evidenced by. the employee him- 
self, or is it reflected through a relative or 
friend taking the initiative? Ambitious wives, 
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mothers, or political friends, in their eager- 
ness, may undermine an organization and do 
great harm to an employee as well as to the 
organization. 

10. Is responsibility fixed? If so, is it fixed 
by regulation, by delegated authority, or how, 
if otherwise? 

11. Do those charged with responsibilities 
meet those responsibilities promptly and ade- 
quately? 

12. Does a “line” or “staff” or a “line-and- 
staff” organization predominate? Which js 
most adaptable to local needs? 

13. Are there definitely recognized school- 
board policies which do not leave the admin- 
istrator in doubt? 

14. Do individual board members presume 
authority which is not delegated to them as 
individuals? 

15. Does the board act hastily without first 
hearing the recommendations of its profes- 
sional administrative officer? 





HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS REGULARLY 
EMPLOYED 


A survey of 3312 high school students of 
Kansas City, Mo., recently made by the 
Department of High School Counseling, has 
revealed that one out of every five students 
in the junior and senior high schools is regu- 
larly employed in part-time work. About one 
half of all students over 16 years of age, it 
was shown, are employed. 

The study revealed that practically all stu- 
dents like part-time employment. Only 7 per 
cent of the group indicated any dislike for 
working part time. While both boys and girls 
expressed a favorable attitude toward work, 
they differed in the specific aspects of work 
which they liked or disliked. The aspects of 
work which they liked and disliked were in 
most instances not a vital part of the activ- 
ities required by the occupations. 

Of the 3300 pupils employed, 53 per cent, or 
1775, work in some capacity in the retail and 
wholesale trade. More than a hundred students 
work in each of the following occupations: sales 
clerk, office clerical service, stock boy, soda foun- 
tain service, child care, waiter or waitress, de- 
livery boy, and light labor in warehouse or fac- 
tory. Several other occupations employed between 
50 and 100 students, including telephone oper- 
ator, cashier, and helper to skilled workmen. 

A need for more money was the factor that 
led most of the boys and girls to undertake part- 
time work. With 29 per cent, this need was criti- 
cal. Interest in work and a desire to occupy 
spare time were given as the chief reasons for 
working by 30 per cent of the pupils. 

Carrying a full school program with part- 
time work places a double responsibility upon 
pupils. Most of the employed students reported 
light work schedules and little encroachment of 
work on school hours. Almost half of those 
working were employed on week ends, after 
school, or on Thursday evening or Saturday. 

A total of 900 high school students 16 years of 
age and older worked during the two weeks be- 
fore the Christmas vacation. A number of those 
were part-time workers who temporarily assumed 
full-time jobs. Approximately 4000 students in 
the junior and senior high schools have had 
some work experience during the school year. 

The employment of students in part-time work 
in Kansas City has been determined chiefly by 
the desire or need of students for work and by 
the need of employers for workers. The study 
revealed that there is a need for closer integra- 
tion in the lives of the students between the activ- 
ities and values of school and those of work, 
two major concerns of high school youth 
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Of xeeeri ’'S submarine is about 283 
years older than the Wrights’ airplane. 
Great as are the improvements in under- 
water vessels, their field of operations re- 
mains fenced in. 

The first heavier-than-air machine’s flight 
was only 120 feet. But there is no air limi- 
tation to the range of transport planes, as 
evidenced by today’s globe-circling Army 
and Navy bombers and transports. They 
can travel overseas and over everything 
else .. . and do! 

The freedom of planes to travel in any 
direction, their velocity and the fact that 
every place on earth is accessible to them, 
make close neighbors of all peoples. No one 
can be isolated from or immune tc their 
effects. 

“Steam is an Englishman,”’ observed 
Emerson. The people of the British Isles 
had to import in order to live. They did not 
have many exportable natural resources. 
But they had coal and Watt’s steam engine, 
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so they became an industriai and seafaring 
people. 

The airplane is an American! 

We have taught the rest of the world how 
to utilize the oneness of indivisible air as a 
realm for vehicular traffic. To wit: Today 
the United States is the first global military 
power in all history. However, the solution 
of one problem creates new problems. We 
have created this problem: Will the U.S. 
continue to develop and utilize air transport 
effectively for social and economic benefits 
after the war? 

We know how to make the Machines. 

We must /earn how to mold the Minds in 
order to become an airfaring nation. 

Many teachers and school administrators 
are alert to this unprecedented challenge. 
Our purpose is to work with you in inter- 
preting the rapid changes and applying air 
transportation to human betterments. Will 
you join with us? Please write for a free 
copy of “Air Age. Education News.” 
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ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Better Light for Setter School Sight 





Postwar Lighting in British Schools 


The Illuminating Engineering Society of Great 
Britain has issued a study of the problems of 
lighting as applied to school buildings and has 
suggested a distinct raising of the levels of il- 
lumination for the school buildings which are to 
be erected following the war. 

The Society holds that “good lighting, on which 
good seeing depends, is primarily lighting which 
makes it possible to see well and comfortably, 
but in conjunction with a suitable scheme of 
decoration in a room, it also serves to provide 
an attractive setting to our actions and is an 
additional stimulus which enhances good seeing. 

“The main features of good school lighting are: 

“1. Sufficient light on the objects (desks, chalk- 
boards, etc.) which are the subject of study. 

“2. Good quality and direction of lighting. In 
general, this implies that the lighting, whether 
natural or artificial, should be diffused in the 
character so that shadows are relatively soft. 

“3. Correct placing of sources. Neither teacher 
nor pupils should face the windows, the sources 
of natural light, nor should there be, within their 
range of vision, any unduly bright sources of 
artificial light so placed as to have a distracting 
effect. In the case of schoolrooms, this condition 
is especially important because the pupils may 
face the teacher in the same position throughout 
the period of work. 

“The nature of the surroundings has a material 
bearing on the lighting. Reflection from light 
walls and ceilings, for example, may influence the 
illumination available, may help to determine 
shadow conditions, and may be of value in lessen- 
ing any tendency to glare from visible light 
sources or reflections of them. 

“As schools are commonly used both by day 
and by night, both natural and artificial lighting 
need consideration. The approach to these two 
forms of lighting is somewhat different. Natural 
lighting, unlike artificial lighting, is only to a 
very limited extent under the control of man, 
and is subject to great fluctuations. The natural 
lighting inside a building is determined primarily 
by its structure and its position in regard to other 
buildings. Hence it is not usually possible to do 
much to improve the access of daylight into ex- 
isting buildings, and it is mainly in new schools 
that ‘planning for daylight’ is possible. Since day- 
light undergoes such enormous variations accord- 
ing to the time of the day, the period of the year, 
and climatic conditions, little is to be gained by 
specifying absolute values of illumination. The 
more usual course is to specify the ‘daylight fac- 
tor,’ ie., the ratio of the illumination at some 
point in a room, say the worst-lighted desk, to 
the full illumination obtainable out of doors 
from a completely unobstructed sky. It has been 
suggested that nowhere should the daylight factor 
in schoolrooms fall below 1 per cent, but this 
value, while doubtless practicable for new build- 
ings in relatively open areas, can hardly be ex- 
pected in many existing buildings, where access 
of daylight is poor. 

“In the case of new schools, when the site can 
be selected with care, such factors as freedom 
from obstruction from adjacent buildings and the 
design of the school building to enable side win- 
dows to be supplemented by skylights are of out- 
standing importance. In all such cases the aim 
should be to secure the best possible conditions 
in regard to size and height of windows, the 
upper region of which is by far the most valu- 
able. For these and other reasons a minimum 
height of 13 ft. for schoolrooms is expedient, and 
especially so when the lighting is derived exclu- 
sively from side windows. 

“In another respect natural lighting differs con- 
siderably from artificial lighting, i., the degree 
of uniformity attainable within a room. When 
windows exist on two sides of a room, and espe- 


cially when skylights are available, fairly uniform 
illumination may be expected. When light comes 
solely from windows on one side of a room, how- 
ever, a great and progressive dimunition in il- 
lumination occurs as one proceeds from the win- 
dows to more remote parts. It is in these remote 
parts that supplementary artificial lighting is 
mainly needed as evening approaches, but during 
dark winter days such assistance is frequently 
needed throughout the greater part of the room. 
A form of artificial light which blends well with 
daylight in color is therefore desirable, so that 
the two forms of lighting may be used simul- 
taneously to the best advantage. 

“In relation to daylight the adoption of light 
colors for walls and ceilings is also beneficial, es- 
pecially in order to improve the conditions of 
illumination in parts of rooms most remote from 
the windows — although no system of decoration 
can make good any deficiency in admission of 
daylight.” 

The Society urges the following standards of 
values of illumination for artificial lighting: 


Foot- 

candles 
Corridors and stairways,............... 2-4 
Dressing rooms, toilet and wash rooms.. 6-10 
Lecture theaters, assembly halls, gym- 

a a EEE re os ba ac-6 bao o's 64 6-10 
Staff rooms and offices ................ 6-10 
Libraries, general lighting .............. 6—10 

i CS ee. So ek caaae vd 24 
Soro Sen ow kink ak dS wih 10-15 
Classrooms, on desks, tables, chalk- 

boards, and demonstration areas..... 10-15 
BR er ae Par, Pa A 10-15 
Needlework rooms, art rooms, and 


I I a 5 cine 5 bn gad a be 00 6 08 15-25 
Workshops and manual training rooms . 10-50 


The report urges that the light fixtures should 
in general be placed as near the ceiling as prac- 
ticable, and at least four fixtures should be pro- 
vided in ordinary classrooms of 500-sq. ft. area. 
No luminous fitting should be lower than 9 feet 
above the floor area. To prevent the deteriora- 
tion of artificial illumination, the Society recom- 
mends that lamps and lighting equipment be 
cleaned at least once a month and that redecora- 
tion of walls and ceilings be undertaken at regu- 
lar intervals so that the original light reflection 
may be preserved. 

The standards recommended for Great Britain 
are generally lower than those suggested in 1938 
by the American Illuminating Engineering Society 
and the American Institute of Architects. 


WHAT OF GERMICIDAL LAMPS 
IN SCHOOLS? 


Report on a Demonstration in 
Niagara Falls 


What health value have germicidal lamps in 
schoolrooms? In certain situations in hospitals 
and manufacturing establishments, certain wave 
lengths of ultra-violet light have been used effec- 
tively for destroying air-borne germs and for 
protecting materials and persons. 

Public health authorities and manufacturers of 
germicidal lamps have urged at various times the 
advisability of equipping schoolrooms with germi- 
cidal tubes, urging that teachers and pupils will 
be directly protected in their health by these 
tubes. Until recently, however, there has been 
insufficient objective evidence of the value of such 
lamps. The first experiment in schools was made 
by Prof. William F. Wells, of the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School, and his wife, who 
from 1938 to 1941 made a successful test of the 
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health values of germicidal lamps, installed in 
several classrooms in the Germantown and 
Swarthmore, Pa., schools. Satisfactory results have 
also been reported from several private schools 
in New England, and most recently a demonstra- 
tion has been carried on at Niagara Falls, N. Y 

The last-mentioned study, carried on by a com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. L. B. Wyckoff, and includ- 
ing a school physician, the director of physical 
education and two principals of the Niagara Falls 
schools, would indicate that there is a decided 
reduction in absences from school, on account of 
air-borne infection, where germicidal lamps are 
used. 

The demonstration was made in the Niagara 
Street School and the Seventeenth Street School 
buildings which are fairly modern and fitted with 
central heat and ventilating systems. The areas 
served are populated by laborers and mechanics 
in a stable industrial community where there are 
no slum cases or serious poverty. 

In each school data were taken in a protected 
classroom and in two comparable unprotected 
rooms. Each of the rooms was approximately 
33 by 24 by 12 feet in size with windows on 
one side. 

The germicidal light fixtures were suspended 
from the ceilings, 8 feet from the floor, on the 
center line of the end axis of each room. Three 
fixtures were used, with two 30-watt tubes in 
each fixture. Aluminum reflectors were so placed 
that the tubes could not be seen from any place 
on the floor, and no pupil could possibly be 
burned by the rays. The entire ceilings were 
covered by the rays. The arrangement was based 
on the assumption that natural air currents are 
upward and that the bacteria are carried into 
the path of the rays. 

The germicidal lamps are quite similar to 
fluorescent lamps. The tubes are the same, except 
that a special glass which will not absorb or 
change the wave length, which is effective in 
killing germs, is used. The reflectors are polished 
aluminum, The cost of installation is in the range 
of a first-class fluorescent fitting. 

The data were kept in terms of one-half days 
absence caused by respiratory diseases and were 
recorded when a child was sent home by the 
doctor, the nurse, the teacher, or the principal 
because of a cough, a running nose, sore throat, 
or influenza. Parents’ excuses which claimed that 
the child had been kept home on account of a 
cold were accepted. No epidemic of other diseases 
occurred during the demonstration period. 

The study included absences recorded between 
December 6, 1943, and June 2, 1944. In the 
protected room 3C, in the Niagara Street School 
124 absences, or 1.99 per cent were recorded. In 
the same school, nonprotected room 3B recorded 
192 absences, or 2.58 per cent. Nonprotected 
room 4B reported 101 absences, or 2.04 per cent. 

In the Seventeenth Street School, the protected 
class 3A reported a total of 152 absences, or 
1.99 per cent. Nonprotected class 3B reported 
222 absences, or 3.42 per cent. Nonprotected class 
4—5A reported 328 absences or 4.46 per cent. 

The totals for the two schools indicated that 
the protected classes reported 276 absences, or 
1.99 per cent. The nonprotected classes reported 
839 absences, or 3.21 per cent. The ratio of pro- 
tected to nonprotected was thus 62 per cent. 

A study of the data showed a rather interesting 
point of comparison, In the Niagara Street School, 
the protected 3C grade was made up of slow 
and average pupils, including pupils whose prog- 
ress had been hampered by poor health, under- 
nourishment, or past absences due to poor health. 
The nonprotected classes were normal groups. 
In spite of this fact, the protected group showed 
a lower rate of absence than the nonprotected. 

The study was made through the initiative of 
the Lions Club. 
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Ynn0 4 @ Before you order your next 
$ a supply of soaps and cleaners, it 
. | will pay you to find out about 


Colgate -Palmolive- Peet main- 


tenance soaps. They increase 
cleaning efficiency and save in 
YY] three important ways. 

Yes, by standardizing on these 
high-quality soaps, you purchase 
fewer soap types—you save re- 

“ finishing—you save work—you 
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save money! 

So call in a C.P.P. representa- 
tive and ask for details and 
prices. Or, write direct to our 
Industrial Department at Jersey 

ity 2, New Jersey. 
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Give That Push Button a Rest?! 


SCHOOL 


NATIONAL 


SCHOOL PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Will Relieve You of 


That Constant Worry— 
“Is it Time to Ring that Bell ?”’ 


The ‘BUSINESS’ end of Education begins 
with good Time-keeping habits, on the 
part of the School, as well as the Pupils. 


Automatic Signal Control will pass classes On 
Time, — a lesson in Punctuality. And Equally im- 
portant, — it Releases Personnel for the more im- 
portant phases of Education and Administration. 





Style 010 single face Room 
clock. Standard dial sizes 
— 10”, 12”, 15” and 18”. 





Style 023 double face Cor- 
ridor clock. Dial sizes — 
12”, 15” and 18”. 


NATIONAL TIME & 


S 


600 E.MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


School 





Law 





School District Taxation 


The validity of an appropriation by a board 
of education is to be determined as of the time 
of its adoption. — People ex rel. Toman vy. Bel- 
mont Radio Corporation, 57 Northeastern re- 
porter 2d 479, 388 Ill. 11. 

Under an Illinois statute prescribing matters 
that annual budget of the board of education 
shall contain, it is not necessary to state the 
particular purpose for which the tax was levied 
where each purpose is properly embraced in one 
general designation. Smith-Hurd statutes, c. 122, 
§ 158a.— People ex rel. Toman v. Belmont Radio 
Corporation, 57 Northeastern reporter 2d 479, 
388 Ill. 11. 


National Room Clocks, auto- 
matically synchronized to cor- 
rect time by Arlington, add a 
great deal to the Teacher’s 
division of time during each 
Instruction Period. 


National Double Faced Corri- 
dor clocks are a Distinct Con- 
venience to all, and help to 
Co-ordinate School activities. 


National-Lake Bells and 
Gongs announce the change of 
periods — call in the students 
from the Playground, and dis- 
miss school, — true Sentinels, 
subject to command, on in- 
stant notice, from the Auto- 
matic Program Clock. 


Tune in with National, 
and Correct Time! 





National Type 21-24M_ Single 
Circuit 24 hour Program Clock 
with cover removed. Available 
for 1, 2, 3 or 4 circuit control, 
with 12 or 24 hour ringing period. 





Type 806 A.C. 6” No-contact 
vibrating corridor bell. Also made 
in 8”, 10” and 12” gong sizes. 


IGNAL( ORPORATION 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


The itemization requirement in a school budget 
statute must be accorded a practical and com- 
mon-sense construction. Smith-Hurd statutes c. 
122, §158a.— People ex rel. Toman v. Belmont 
Radio Corporation, 57. Northeastern reporter 2d 
479, 388 Ill. 11. 

The budget of the board of education of the 
city of Chicago for 1940, which carried an ap- 
propriation as to each of three branches of a 
junior college, was an appropriation for only one 
college, and was in accord with the requirements 
of the budget law. Smith-Hurd statutes, c. 122, 
$§ 158a, 159.— People ex rel. Toman v. Belmont 
Radio Corporation, 57 Northeastern reporter 2d 
479, 388 Ill. 11. 

Teachers 


A teacher holding a life elementary certificate, 
who was completing five consecutive years in 
one school district at the time of passage of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Tenure Act, was entitled to a 
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continuing contract, although such teacher since 
that time was employed on a yearly basis, Ohio 
general code, §§ 7690-1 to 7690-8 (119 Ohio laws 
p. 451).— State ex rel. Rose v. Board of Educa. 
tion of Ohio Rural School District, 57 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 609, 74 Ohio App. 63. 

In Ohio, teachers holding professional certif,. 
cates, each of whom had taught more than three 
consecutive years in the school district, and had 
been recommended as eligible for a continuing 
contract, which recommendation the board of 
education failed to reject, and who were em. 
ployed by the board on yearly contracts, were 
entitled to a’ continuing contract. Ohio general 
code, 7690-2 (119 Ohio general laws, p. 451,— 
State ex rel. Rose v. Board of Education of Ohio 
Rural School Dist., 57 Northeastern reporter 24 
609, 74 Ohio App. 63. 

Ohio teachers did not waive their right to par- 
ticular types of contracts provided under the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act by accepting and teaching 
under one-year contract. Ohio general code, 
§§ 7690-1 to 7690-8 (119 Ohio laws, p, 451),— 
State ex rel. Rose v. Board of Education of Ohio 
Rural School Dist., 57 Northeastern reporter 2d 
609, 74 Ohio App. 63. 

A contract employing a school superintendent 
was valid only to the extent of the money actu- 
ally appropriated for the payment of the salary, 
— Ray v. Board of Education of Pond Creek, 
Grant County, 153 Pacific reporter 2d 233, Okla. 

Where an Illinois board of education, pursuant 
to a long-standing policy not to employ female 
married teachers and a resolution making such a 
policy a matter of record, upon the tenure teach- 
er’s marriage, terminated her contract which was 
expressly made subject to reasonable regulations 
then existing, or which might thereafter be 
adopted, a termination of the contract involved 
a reasonable exercise of discretion and was not 
reviewable by certiorari. Smith-Hurd statutes, 
c. 122, § 136c.— McGuire v. Etherton, 57 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 649, Ill. App. 

Where a county superintendent, wrongfully 
discharged, obtained a similar position at another 
school which necessitated a reasonable expense of 
$100 in moving and an expense of $25 in the 
employment of a substitute teacher for one week, 
such amounts were reasonable deductions to be 
allowed from the total sum received at the new 
position, in mitigation of damages. — Ray vy. 
Board’ of Education of Pond Creek, Grant 
County, 153 Pacific reporter 2d 233, Okla. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 
® The board of education of San Francisco, Calif., upon 
the recommendation of Supt. Curtis E. Warren, has 
approved a number of transfers and changes in the ad- 
ministrative personnel. Chief deputy John F. Brady has 
been appointed Associate Superintendent in Charge of 
Business Aftairs. Deputy Superintendent Albert D. Graves 
has been made Associate Superintendent in Charge of 
Instruction. Ernest J. Cummings has been made Associate 
Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education. Otto 
I. Schmaelzle has been appointed principal of the George 
Washington High School. Edwin C. Browne has been 
appointed personnel co-ordinator in charge of certificated 
personnel. 
® Dessatee R. Duprey has been elected acting superin- 
tendent of schools at Battle Creek, Mich. She succeeds 
Mr. Eldon C. Geyer who has been given a leave of 
absence. 
>A. L. Crow, of Boonville, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Jefferson City. 
> Wriu1aM M. Frovp has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Lafayette, Ind., succeeding Frank A. Burtsfield. 
> Maj. Jorpan L. Larson, superintendent of schools of 
Dubuque, Iowa, now on leave of absence, has attained 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the air corps. 
® Joun F. SHowatter has been elected to the newly 
created position of Director of Research and Guidance in 
Richmond, Va. 
® Samuet E. Freminc has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Seattle, Wash., succeeding Worth McClure, 
who has gone to University City, Mo. Mr. Fleming was 
formerly assistant superintendent of the Seattle schools. 
®» Joun M. Tostn, formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools at Cambridge, Mass., has been elected superin- 
tendent, to succeed M. E. Fitzgerald. 
> Supr. C. S. Dare, of Bellevue, Ky., has been re 
elected for a new four-year term. 
> Supr. Epcar B. ALtpauon, of Concordia, Kans., has 
been re-elected for another two-year term. 
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means EVERYTHING 07 the job 


Yes, everything you want 
in a truck you get in the 
1945 model heavy-duty 


CHEVROLET 





Essential users alified to purchase new trucks are 


urged to place their orders promptly. See your Chev- 


rolet dealer now/ 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS—HELP SPEED THE VICTORY 





POWER. Every 1945 model heavy-duty Chevrolet truck is 
powered by the high-torque Load-Master engine—designed and 
built for truck use exclusively. Here is an engine that can exert its 
maximum pulling power at low engine speed (1000 to 1900 r.p.m.) 
and over a wide range of road speeds (from 2 m.p.h. in low gear 
to 32 m.p.h. in high, with single-speed rear axle). 


EQUIPMENT. Every 1945 model heavy-duty Chevrolet truck 
carries many items of equipment that increase efficiency and 
reliability—including oil-bath air cleaner, heavy-duty extra- 
capacity radiator, 10-leaf rear springs with special auxiliary 
(helper) springs, and side-member plates on chassis frame. All 
models have dual rear wheels. Special heavy-duty front springs 
and special axles are obtainable in numerous combinations. Of 
the seven chassis combinations, two are equipped with special 
extra-capacity single-speed rear axle, three with two-speed rear 
axle. A special oversize front axle (4500-pound rating) is used 
in the heaviest truck of each wheelbase— 134% and 160 inches. 
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1T DONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER 


Mark Twain wrote a memorable 
letter one day in 1874— his first 
use of his new Remington Model | 
“Type-Writer”. In the Gothic 


capitals which was all the machine 


would print, he typed: 


1 SAW THE THING 
OTHER DAY & 


IN BOSTON THE 
WAS GREATLY TAKEN 
WITH IT. IT HAS SEVERAL ViIR- 
TUES. 1! BELIEVE IT WILL PRINT 
FASTER THAN | CAN WRITE, ONE 
MAY LEAN BACK IN HIS CHAIR @ 
WORK IT, IT PILES AN AWFUL 
STACK OF WORDS ON ONE PAGE, IT 
DONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER 
INK BLOTS AROUND. OF COURSE IT 
SAVES PAPER, 


This 71-year-old tribute has 
been followed by thousands of 


others. For Remington leader- 


ship, through all the years since 
Mark Twain’s day, has been 
grounded on fundamentals: orig- 
inal engineering, superb manu- 
facturing, world-wide marketing. 
Litthe wonder, then, that more 
have 


Remingtons been bought 


than any other make. 


Little wonder, too, that thou- 


sands of fingers are itching to try 


the Remington 


keys of a new 
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INK BLOTS AROUND 


Rand Model Seventeen. For news 


has spread, from the 


Forces, the war plants, the essen- 
tial industries who are absorbing 
our current production, that Rem- 


ington Rand has done it again... 


adding a new lightning 


new feather touch, to a machine 


already superlative 
ance. The word is: ~ 


; cas 099 
teen is worth waiting for! 
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choo! Administration News 


» Milwaukee, Wis. The Wauwatosa board oi 
education has reported the creation of 13 cur 
riculum committees. These committees have a 
membership representing 50 per cent of the two 
hundred teachers on the school staff. During the 
recent polio quarantine when the schools were 
not operating, much curriculum work was ac 
complished. Workshops were set up in the special 
fields of art, music, and physical education. In 
these workshops the teachers were actually en 
gaged in activities connected with their fields. 

pm The school board at Lamesa, Tex., has re- 
tained Dr. George Mecham, of Lubbock, for a 
second year to spend one day every two weeks 
in the local schools to supervise studies in in- 
struction in the language arts and arithmetic. 
The school systems of Big Spring, Denver City, 
and Seminole are cooperating in this service. The 
“on the field” consultation service, as reported 
by Supt. V. Z. Rogers, is proving of great value 
in giving help during the wartime emergency. 

& The student council of the high school in 
Barrington, R. 1., is developing plans for a pro- 
posed youth canteen. 

& Boston, Mass. The school board has obtained 
1780 wooden victory trainer rifles from the Sur- 
plus Property Office of the U. S. Government, to 
be used as dummy drill weapons in R.O.T.C. 
units. 

® Kansas City, Mo. The board of education 
has been given permission to construct an edu- 
cational broadcasting station. The system will 
consist of a central radio, with receiving sets in 
all schools. Programs will embrace all phases of 
education. 

® Appleton, Wis. The school board has pur- 
chased six 16mm. sound motion picture machines 
for use in the schools as part of an expanded 
visual-education program. 

& St. Louis, Mo. Supt. Philip J. Hickey has 
announced a new five-point program for the im- 
provement of the city schools. The program pro- 
poses increased facilities for vocational and tech- 
nical training; modernization of the elementary 
schools with lunchrooms in all schools; new 
physical education facilities in all schools; pro- 
vision for meeting places for adults; and erection 
of a new high school in the northwest section. 
®& The State Department of Education of 
Georgia, in its annual report to the state legis 
lature, has recommended an addition of one year 
to the state’s educational program, making it a 
12-year instead of an 11-year plan. 

& The board of education of Topeka, 
has adopted a policy requiring 36 
graduation from the high school. Formerly the 
requirement was 33 credits. Another policy re- 
quires that departmental chairmen on the high 
school faculty be appointed by the principal. 

> The office of state superintendent of public 
instruction of Nebraska, in a report on rural 
schools, shows that for the school year 1943-44 
there were 436 rural schools, with an enrollment 
of only nine pupils. Two hundred and thirty-five 
schools have 15 students; 308 have 12 students; 
434 have 8 students; and 385 have 5 students. 
Lancaster County has 15 schools, with 9 students, 
and 10 with 8 students. 

® Topeka, Kans. The passing of 177 students 
from 9A classes in six junior highs into the sen 
ior high school, with the opening of the second 
school semester, has witnessed the end of the mid 
year promotion system in the schools. In 1939, 
the board moved some classes forward or back 
ward and introduced new regulations designed to 
end the system. In abolishing the midyear pro 
motions, the board has taken a step forward in 
the improvement of the school system. 

® Kenosha, Wis. The school board has ap 
Proved a suggestion of Supt. F. E. Conner, pro 
viding for a change from the midyear to the 
annual promotion plan. Beginning with Septem 
ber, 1945, enrollments for the first grade will be 
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LINK TRAINER 
TAUGHT US 


ABOUT | 


TUBULAR 
FURNITURE 






engine mounts, gliders, 
3 radar, and communications 


Be equipment! 

Ne * ‘ 

i @ When manufacturing 
sg restrictions are relaxed, 


ae Heywood will be ready 
with a well-rounded line of 
} tubular school furniture for 
immediate production. 
The new designs, the recog- 
nized Heywood quality will 
re-emphasize our sound 
position in the school field! 


GARDNER 














accepted only in September. Adjustments will be 
made for children now on midyear programs. 

® Lowell, Mass. The school board has approved 
a suggestion that money accumulated through 
the sale of wastepaper be used for the purchase 
of reference books. 
® Athol, Mass. The school board has discon- 
tinued the junior high school plan which had 
been in existence ten years. Beginning Septem- 
ber, 1945, the program will consist of eight 
grades in the elementary and four grades in the 
senior high school. 

& Clinton, lowa. A new course in the electronic 
theory of electricity has been opened in the high 
school 

®& The Georgia State Board of Education has 
designated the Cobb County school board as the 
agency to establish and operate an area trade 


Wenpine tubular Link Trainers to 
instruct future Army navigation officers 


, calls for watchmaker precision ... the same 
5 accurate, flawless welding that goes into all 
. Heywood tubular school furniture! 

~  @ Before the war, Heywood had the finest line 
om of tubular school furniture in America! We 


learned even more about tubular steel construc- 
a tion through our experiences with Link trainers, 


HEYWOOD. WAKE Fi ELD 
Scheot TAR A 
; MASSACHUSETTS 





school, one of ten to be set up in the state. Con- 
struction work on the new trade school building 
will start as soon as the funds are appropriated. 
The school will serve Cobb and the surrounding 
counties and will offer a variety of shops for 
industrial training, including machine-shop work, 
radio, woodwork, and instruction in welding and 
automobile mechanics. 

> Wichita, Kans. The opportunity school has 
opened for the second semester at the East High 
School, with classes in bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, business arithmetic, business Eng- 
lish, retail selling, interior decorating, Spanish, 
blueprint reading, woodworking, and electricity. 
® Sutton, W. Va. The administrative depart- 
ment has begun a study of the reading program 
in order to correct noticeable mistakes and to 
improve the teaching methods. 
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‘THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
_.. AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 


/S ONE OF THEM /” 





NOW is the time for planning 


... Let us work with you 


War conditions have caused a record de- 
mand for Monroe-trained graduates—a de- 
mand that will continue, for business has 
found them indispensable. Here are three 
ways that we can help you plan now for the 
future. (1) Recommend the proper machine 
equipment for your future needs. (2) Help 
you plan courses, and discuss and recom- 
mend text books. (3) Study the employment 
area you serve, to see if you can get priority 
for equipment now. 

Call on your Monroe representative or 
write our Educational Department—be ready 
to meet the demand for Monroe-trained 
students. 


Office Practice Course—30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator —50¢ including 
Teacher's Manual. 

School Manual of instruction—in 2 parts— 
elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
answers. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe 
Adding Calculator for schools only . . . let 
us explain its availability under present con- 
ditions. 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. “ovcnse: new terey. 





Schoo! Finance and Taxation 





STATES ASKED TO ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOLS 


Major General Philip B. Fleming, of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, in a recent statement, has 
called upon the states to assume a greater meas- 
ure of financial responsibility for the maintenance 
of schools and other public services in war-im- 
pacted areas. He stated that only a limited amount 
of Lanham Act funds are available for further 
aid to local communities. 

General Fleming pointed out that many states 
have treasury surpluses. He explained that the 


conditions which made necessary the facilities 
are likely to persist indefinitely in many areas 
State executives were told that the FWA will 
cooperate with them and with local sponsors in 
working out a satisfactory program and with the 
best interests of the people as a whole. 

To date, the FWA has allotted $93,830,767 for 
maintenance and operation costs of all types of 
public services, including schools and _ other 
services. The allotments for schools totaled 
$27,679,799. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
® During the school year 1943-44, the schools 
of Nebraska spent a total of $23,845,259, com- 
pared with $21,753,011 for the 1942-43 year. Of 
the 1943-44 total, the city schools expended $17,- 
496,059, and the rural schools $6,349,199 
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Of the total amount spent in the 1943-44 year 
$16,293,270 was for salaries of teachers and ‘sup- 
plies, and $5,952,546 for maintenance and opera- 
tion of school plants. 

& Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted its new budget for 1944-45, calling for 
an expenditure of $72,924,328. The new budget 
calls for tax levies for six school funds, totaling 
$69,248,717, or two million dollars more than 
the total for 1944. The increased tax is accounted 
for in the educational fund, which was raised 
from $53,200,000 to $55,200,000. 

® New York, N. Y. The budget committee has 
presented its report to the school board, Calling 
for an appropriation of $134,652,912 for the schoo] 
year 1945, which is $59,000 less than the esti- 
mate for 1944. The city’s share of the year’s total 
is set at $89,950,736, or a decrease of $59,792, 
State aid is estimated at $44,702,175, which js 
$67.94 less than the state’s allowance in 1944, 

® Rockford, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted its 1945 school budget, calling for a total 
of $2,083,385 for the operation of the schools. 
Salaries, which amount to 72 per cent of the 
total, will reach $1,502,067. To provide the neces- 
sary funds a current tax levy of $1,417,193 will 
be required, in addition to the bond levy made 
by the county clerk. 

® Rockford, Ill. While all teachers were paid 
cost-of-living increases totaling $165 in 1944, they 
will receive $360 in such increases in 1945, and 
$540 in 1946 under the new plan. 

Clerks of city schools will get increases of $330 
in 1945, compared with $165 in 1944, and jani- 
tors and tradesmen increases of $270, or $105 
above their wages in 1944. 

The $360 adjustment in contracts which teach- 
ers will receive in 1945 will call for $60 for the 
last four months of 1944, $60 for first six months 
of 1945 at $10 per month, and $210 for the last 
six months of 1945 at $35 per month. Janitors 
and tradesmen will be paid $60 for the last four 
months of 1944, $60 for the first six months of 
1945, and $150 for the last six months of 1945, 
at $25 per month. 
® Rockford, Ill. The 1945 budget of the board 
of education calls for salaries arranged on the 
basis of regular schedules, plus $180 for teachers, 
and $120 for other school employees on contracts 
for 1944-45. An additional amount of $143,213 
has been prorated in the salary item to cover 
adjustments for the 1945-46 contracts. The 1944 
salaries were on the basis of the number of 
present employees, allowing annual increases and 
including adjustments, estimated to cost $98,180. 
® Edinburg, Tex. The school board and the 
administrative staff have cooperated in working 
out plans for a long-range program for the 
schools of the Edinburg District. As a result of 
the study, an order has been issued, raising the 
property tax valuations of the district to cor- 
respond with increased real estate values and to 
provide financial bases for prospective improve- 
ments and anticipated growth in _ school 
population. 
® The Haskell School District at Haskell, Tex., 
has added approximately 50 square miles to its 
area by consolidation during 1944. The school 
property of the district now comprises six brick 
and stone buildings, comprising the high school, 
several elementary schools, a school of voca- 
tional homemaking, a lunchroom, and a gym- 
nasium. The school plant covers three blocks, 
exclusive of the athletic field. 
® The Michigan Education Association, through 
its legislative committee, has requested a state 
subsidy of $71,656,000 annually for the support 
of public education during the years 1945 to 1947. 


PROPOSE REORGANIZATION OF U. S. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 

Federal Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt 
has presented to Congress a report by Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker, calling for reorgan- 
ization of the U. S. Office of Education. The 
plan provides for the establishment of eight divi- 
sions and is intended to insure a more efficient 
organization of services which educational sys 
tems in the several states have a right to expect 
of such an agency 
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SCHOOL BANDS WIN HONORS AND 
RECOGNITION for you School System 


At every district, state and national contest or festival—at every football or basket- 
ball .game—at civic functions, concerts, parades, and celebrations — participation by 
your school band wins honors and recognition for you and your school system. 
Thousands of school administrators know from experience that a fine school band is 
the best good will builder any school system can have! Parents and other taxpayers 
who “pay the bills” like to “see something for their money,” and nothing wins their 
enthusiastic support more than a good band. 


For friendly help in organizing or developing your school music program call upon 
your Conn dealer or write us direct. The knowledge and experience of our organiza- 
tion are at your disposal without obligation. 

C. G. CONN, LTD., DEPT. 360 ELKHART, INDIANA 





Conn facilities are now devoted to 
precision manufacture of aerial 


and marine navigation instru- BAN D ano Se me Fe 


ments vital to the war effort. 





IN PEACETIME—THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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Your Textbooks are in Condition 


NOW 


to meet the Strain and wear of the Next Few Years. 


EN BOOK COVER 


Books NOW IN USE. Last 


One to Three 


Years 


Longer—as well as keep them clean, neat and sanitary. 


With the Paper Scarcity and ‘Textbook Shortage — the Schools 
cannot find a more practical way of helping the War Effort 
than Saving Books! 


HOLDEN 
Miles C. Holden, President 





ew Books 





Evaluation of Teacher Merit in City School Systems 

By William C. Reavis and Dan H. Cooper. Paper, 138 
pages. Price, $1.50. The University of Chicago, Chicago 
IN. 

At best, judgment of the efficiency of 
troublesome task, performed reluctantly by 
authorities and dreaded by teachers. Still, it is a necessary 
task which was recognized even in the earliest Colonial 
schools. 

The present extensive study is useful because it bring 
together the best thinking from the field and evaluates 
the most successful plans now in use. The authors poin 
out in detail the errors and faults of the common rating 
devices developed during the past four decades. In the 
methods and devices which they recommend, the prin 
cipal improvements involve changes in the attitudes o/ 
administrators, the enlistment of teacher cooperation and 
participation in the actual job of evaluation. They set 
up the very essential principle that evaluation which fails 
to result in teacher improvement is a disservice to the 
children and had better not be undertaken 

The evaluation of teaching service is perhaps 
valuable if it is a continuous process and if the findings 
are made a part of the cumulative record of each teacher's 
work during his connection with a given school system 
The first essential point in all rating relates to the 
preparation and personal qualities basic to teaching. The 
second essential is the evidence of the teacher’s produ 
tivity in terms of the work she has done in terms of the 
purpose of the school. Endless errors have been committed 
in connection with this point, and such basic details as 
the number of children passed from grade to grade and the 
average marks received are too crude to be considered fcr 
final judgment. Much better tests are available in th 
achievement records resulting from modern 
other means of professional judgment 

It is evidence of the new professional 
teachers that the authors consider the 
teacher of major importance in judging his value to a 
school system. The judgment of a teacher's prestige com« 
not only from the opinion of his associates and superi: 


teachers is a 
supervisor) 


most 


tests and 


standing of 


prestige ot 


but also from the 
tively has sensitivity to 
community betterment. 

4 fourth and final point relates to the growing im- 
portance of maintaining professional preparation and skill 
through professional study, either by means of 
school attendance, travel, or significant contributions to 
professional literature and other professional activities 

The authors make some final valuable recommendations 
for developing a democratic program of teacher rating 
through committees representing the staff, the 
professional executives, and the board of education. For 
continuity they argue that carefully administered cumula- 
tive personnel evaluated at 
meaning and permanence to a democratic 
Current Abbreviations 

By George Earlie Shankle 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York, N. Y 

The author of the present work rightly calls attention 
to the fact that we are in the midst of an era of 
abbreviations when alphabetical designations are given to 
everything from governmental agencies to piemaking. The 
present very complete collection practically 
form of popular which has any 
importance and universality The author has wisely elimi 
nated music, medicine, and the trades for which there are 
special technical glossaries containing terms and abbrevia 


community which negatively or posi 


a teacher’s place and service for 


summer 


teaching 


records intervals, will give 


plan of rating 


Cloth, 207 pages. Price, $3 


covers every 


abbreviation degree of 


tions that are of value to only limited groups. The 
library will 


present 
book is one which every want as an absolute 


must item 
Competence in English | 


by Broening,. Flagg, Fleagle, Howard & Litz. Cloth, 
76 pages. $1.40. Harper & Brothers, New York 16, 
Fe 

This book, for the ninth or tenth grade, is a brief 
study of the grammar and composition of sentences and 
paragraphs, with an abundance of drill material, als 
diagnostic and achievement test 
English for Business 

By Charles C. Parkhurst. Cloth, 454 pag Prent 
Hall, Inc., New York 11, N. Y. 1944 

Here is a well-planned textbook on letter writing 
business. It provides a detailed study of forms used 
business letters punctuation ind capitalization the 
orrect use of words, grammar, and the essential qualities 
necessary to letters in general. Then it examines the 
special features of letters for particular purposes 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





as sales, routine of business, credit, collection, adjustment, 

application, introduction, recommendation etc., and 

form letters. A chapter is devoted to business reports 
Noteworthy are the exercises in use, spelling, and 

pronunciation of words with which mistakes are common 

the class questions, and business problems 

L’Armee Moderne 


By Charles A. Micaud, Ph.D. Cloth, 142 pages. D. C. 


Heath & Company, Boston, Mass 

An instructor at West Point, aided by two fellow 
officers, has prepared this factual account of modem 
armies in military French. Complete questions on the 
text and discussion topics arranged to provide practical 
oral exercises 
Invasion Leaders, 1942-44 

By John R. Graf. Paper, 39 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


McKinley Publishing Co 
A brief study of the 
attainments of ten 
armies in the present 


Philadelphia, Pa 
character 
invasion 
world war 


education, and military 
directing the Allied 


generais 


Living Together in Town and Country 

By Prudence Cutright, W. W. Charters, and _ Mae 
Knight Clark. Cloth, 241 pages. Price, $1.20. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. ¥ 

This second-grade social studies reader takes up those 
social living which represent the democratic 
principles of freedom and self-government, the use of 
machines, the special services of government for the pret 
ervation of health, safety, etc. The illustrations contribute 
much to the interest and significance of the book 


Meet Your Congress 


aspects ol 


By John T. Flynn. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, $2. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, New York, N. Y. 

This objective account of Congress in action is written 
with the insight of a ,veteran reporter and_ political 
critic. No formal textbook can approach the work ia 
providing students with an understanding of the com 
stitutional and human aspects of our nationa! legislature 


and of the 
the ultimate 
government 


importance ol 
democratic 


maintaining its position as 
representative 


control of our 


Elementary German Conversation 


By Charles E. Kany and Eleanor S Paper, 58 


Osteen 


pages. Price, 36 cents. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 
Mass 

The 47 dialogs are based on situations typical of 
everyday life and provide a ge! iinely useful vocabulary. 
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Floor Treatments and Maintenance 
Products Yozect ALL TYPE FLOORS 


Yes, Hillyards have maintenance products for every surface 
from the foundation to the roof top . . . also sanitation supplies 
and equipment of the very best. Hillyard’s Floor Treatments, 
Seals, Finishes and Waxes properly protect and prolong the 
life of all types of floors. When Hillyard products are used 
floors stay cleaner, look better and last longer. 


* ¥- * 


Many leading Flooring Manufacturers and Contractors approve 
Hillyard Products and methods because they have given and 
are giving entire satisfaction in uniformity, dependability and 
economy. In every classification, Floor Treatments, Finishes, 
Seals, Waxes and Cleaners, you will find that they give satis- 
fying service and less is spent for maintenance upkeep. Floors 
take on that look of cleanliness and attractiveness when Hill- 
yard Materials are used. Hillyard products are really the “Main 
thing in Maintenance.” 
There is a Hillyard Floor 
Treatment Engineer in 
your locality ready to help 
you, his advice is FREE, call 
or wire us today, no 
obligation. 


* 


FREE Hillyard’s new catalog, full 
of helpful advice on economical 
building maintenance . . write 


for your copy. 









«-bistrisuTORS HILLYARD CHEMI 


' THE HILLYARD COMPARY §&: 


L CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. « 
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Finances of School Districts for 1942 
Prepared by E. R. Gray. Paper, 7 pages. Price, 10 
cents. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
A report on the finances of school districts, compiled 
by states, showing the revenue, expenditures for operation 
expenditures for debt service, gross and net debt out 
standing. 
Light, Vision, and Seeing 
By Matthew Luckiesh. Cloth, 323 
Nostrand Company, New York, N. Y 
The author’s thirty years of magnificent accomplish- 
ment in the field of lighting research are here summarized 
in popular form for the architects, engineers, schoolmen, 
hygienists, and others engaged in conserving human sight 


pages. D. Van 





rhe book cleverly combines theory and fundamental facts 
concerning light, brightness, color, with the practical 
problems of developing seeing conditions for human wel- 
fare and efficiency 

Your Service Rights and Benefits 

Paper, 33 pages. Published by the Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, New York 20, N. Y 

A handbook for servicemen and women and _ their 
families, which digests the GI Bill of Rights and other 
laws and regulations 
Stabilizing the Construction Industry 

By Miles L. Colean. Paper, 38 pages. Bulletin No. 41 
1945. Price, 25 cents. Published by the National Planning 
Association, 800 21st St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

This report prepared in collaboration with the agricul- 
ture, business, and labor committees of the National 
Planning Association, outlines a program for balancing the 
national economy at full employment levels after the war 
The proposed plan calls for (1) adjustment of present 
tax provisions, (2) provision for adequate credit for new 
construction, (3) regulation of land subdivision, (4) re- 
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moval of trade barriers and restrictions, and (5) 
of obsolete structures. 


Construction 

Paper, 28 pages. Published by the Division of Construc. 
tion and Public Employment of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

A monthly summary of developments in construction 
and public employment, including a discussion of con- 
struction bills introduced in Congress. 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1942-43 

By David T. Blose. Paper, 4 pages. U. S 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

A brief summary, providing information on public day 
schools for the year ending June 30, 1943. The report 
shows that although high school enrollment has decreased 
8.8 per cent in 2 years, the number of high school gradu- 
ates has dropped only 5.7 per cent. The average daily 
attendance in the schools has continued to decrease at 
a greater rate than enrollments, being the lowest since 
1929-30. Teacher load has dropped from 25.2 pupils to 
24.2 pupils in the three-year period since 1939-40. Teach- 
ers’ salaries have increased from an average of $1,441 in 
1939-40 to $1,599, am increase of $158 or 11 per cent. 
There has been little change in the grand total spent for 
education, but there has been some change in the amount 
spent for some of the items making up the total. The 
increase in administrative expense has been due to the 
transfer of attendance expense which was formerly under 
auxiliary services. 

Public Personnel Review 

January, 1945. Civil Service Assembly, Chicago 37, 
Il. 

Contains papers on public employee counseling, good 
personnel administration, intelligence testing, personnel 
administration in (college) education, court decisions, etc. 


List of Inspected Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous Ap- 

pliances, 1944 

Paper, 160 pages. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 161 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The list includes devices, materials, and systems ex- 
amined, as well as products classified as to fire hazards 
only. 

Lighting and Child Development 

By Darell Boyd Harmon. Paper, 22 pages. Issued by 
the State Department of Health, Austin, Tex. 

A report on an analysis of the physical condition of 
elementary school children of Texas, showing the number 
of children having medical, dental, or physiological defects 
A screening survey was made of 160,000 school children 
in over 4000 classrooms in order to secure tentative in- 
formation from which to formulate working hypotheses for 
more intensive studies of children’s difficulties and their 
catses. All of the children were checked with sufficient 
frequency to determine accurately their health status and 
what was taking place within them as a result of the 
lighting methods developed. The results are to be published 
in “Illuminating Engineering.” 

War Workers Training Program of the St. Louis 

Board of Education 

Prepared by Wm. Susanka. Cloth, 18 pages. Published 
by the board of education of St. Louis, Mo. 

An analytical review of the warworkers’ training pro- 
gram carried on under the auspices of the board of edu 
cation, during the period from September, 1940, to June 
1944, It describes organization and administration, facilities, 
financing, and supplies, and provides a complete picture 
of the administrative procedures and results 


Personnel Problems in Public Education, 1944-45 

Paper, 9 pages. Published by the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

The present report, made on the basis of information 
gathered in October, 1944, points to the handicaps under 
which the schools are working in the nation as a whole 
It discusses teacher turnover, salaries, teacher mobility, 
and means for filling the gaps in teaching positions 


Administrative Organization Study for the 

San Francisco Unified School District 

Paper, 58 pages. Published by the board of education 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

A report of a survey conducted in San Francisco under 
the direction of Dr. Clyde M. Hill, of Yale University 
The report comprises three sections, dealing with the 
problems of administrative organization, vocational edu 
cation, and adult education 


Handbook for Minnesota School Board Members 

Paper, 124 pages. Published by the Minnesota School 
Board Association, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

This helpful handbook, prepared by a committee of 
the Minnesota School Board Association, is intended to 
help board members understand better the official respon 
sibility they have, to gain intelligent in-service training 
for their office, and to point the way to further educa 
tional improvement in the community. 

The booklet offers a code of ethics for school-board 
members and outlines the powers and duties of the 
board and the duties of the officers. 

The South American Handbook, 1944 

Twenty-first Edition. Paper, 797 pages. Price, $1.25 

Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd., London, England 
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A scene from Rembrandt, special 
school edition of a United Artists 
feature, starring Charles 
Laughton and recreating 

the life of the great painter. 


HOW Motion Pictures Can Help You Teach ART 


In teaching art, it’s often hard 
to make clear the relationships 
between masterpiece, artist, and 
the times that influenced both. 


A B&H Filmosound can help 
bridge this gap by presenting 
art films from Filmosound 
Library . . . dramatic features 
like ‘““Rembrandt,”’ which re- 
create bygone days; films pro- 
duced by Harvard University 
and similar authorities showing 
great contemporary painters, 
sculptors, potters, etchers, and 
other artists at work; films pic- 
turing the techniques of native 
artists in many lands. 


Eor teaching virtually any 


BUY AND HOLD MORE WAR BONDS 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics  electrONics © mechaniCS 





other subject, too, Filmosound How to Get a Filmosound 
Library offers a wealth of school- Recent revision of regulations permits schools 


P to extend AA2 priority ratings on orders for 
tested sound and silent films. Filmosounds. To insure earliest possible de- 


en reproduce livery, anticipate your needs and order now. 
these films at their best. Long 
widely preferred by schools, 
Filmosounds are even better than 
before. They now embody com- 
bat-tested results of our war- 
accelerated research in optics, 
electronics, and mechanics. 


* * * 


Mail the coupon for helpful 
information on B&H teaching 
aids. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 





See eS SS SS SB eB BS Bee eee eee eee Sy 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7114 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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y Please send information on: () improved 
t Filmosounds; () films for teaching art; 
| () educational films in general. 
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... When You Consider Your Post-War one 


Projector for 16 mm. Silent Films 


After the war—the vast libraries of 16 mm. silent film will continue to 
an important role in visual education. These silent motion pictures, wit 

the option of accompanying lectures or discussions by the teacher, still possess 
unique advantages that assure their continued use. That means new 

16 mm. silent projectors will be needed when peace-time production is resumed. 


li , 
L 


In selecting your post-war 16 mm. silent projectors, you should 
bear these important facts in mind: 


Prior to the war, Ampro 16 mm. projectors were 
recognized as approved equipment in thousands 
of school systems, universities and government 
agencies all over the world. They offered 

new standards of dependability, brilliance of 
illumination and ease of operation plus— 
portability . . . simplified easy fanthia 

. . « triple claw movement that protects 
film . . . automatic safety shutter . . . still picture 
button . . . fast and direct threading rewind 

: . . . centralized controls ... pilot light . . . standard 

lamps obtainable everywhere . . . framer . . . central- 
ized lubrication . . . and many other features. 


The rugged dependability and other important 
features that have made Ampro so popular 
with schools have also been recognized by all 
branches of the U.S. Army and Navy. As a 
result, now practically 100% of Ampro output 
goes to our armed forces and no 16mm. silent 
projectors will be available until after the war. 





An unusually interesting and informative story 
entitled ‘““What Will Happen in the Movies “J S| Ob g ns 
the Day War is Over...” is being distributed Om 2 \ 4 ori 
in attractive booklet form by the Ampro we 

Corporation, Write today for your FREE copy. 
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St plups. plan with HAMILTON 





Four complete books in 
one. - laboratory 
equipment for Junior 
and Senior High Schools 
and Junior Colleges. 


CASE 


‘ abort 


HAMILTON MFG. 


INSTRUCTORS’ 
EQUIPMENT 
SECTION 


PLANNING 
SECTION 


STUDENT 
TABLE 
SECTION 


STORAGE 


SECTION 


CO. 
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One of many new designs contained in our catalog 


is this No. L-2216 two-student biology table. Check 
these practical features . . 
for each pupil. . 
compartments for dissecting trays . 


. open book compartments 
. ample knee space . . . cupboard 
.. 8 drawers . 


and strong Ebonite top. 





Name 


TWO RIVERS, 
WISCONSIN 


Ceres eseseses 


RESERVE YOUR COPY 


Please reserve a copy of the new laboratory catalog for me. 


ASBJ-3-45 





Teachers’ Salaries 





» Chicopee, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved annual increases of $200 each for eight 
principals in the city schools. 

® Salem, Mass. The school board has voted to 
continue the cost-of-living increases for teachers, 
administrative personnel, and other employees 
not covered by the 1944 raises. It is estimated 
that the cost-of-living adjustments will reach 
$46,000 this year. 

> Belleville, Ill. The grade school board has 
conferred with the Federation of Teachers on 
means for increasing school revenues in order 
to pay higher salaries. At present, the school dis- 
trict is limited to a tax of $1 on each $100 of 
assessed valuation for its educational fund. 

> The State Board of Education of Georgia has 
approved a total budget of $49,694,601 for the 
next two years, which insures that teachers will 
be paid on a full school year basis. The new 
policy raises from seven to ten months the length 
of time for which teachers will be paid. 

> Dubuque, Iowa. The school board is cooper- 
ating with the teachers’ association in plans for a 
study of salaries. The purpose is to adjust 
teachers’ basic pay and emergency increments up- 
ward in time for the new contracts to be signed 
in April. 

® Amesbury, Mass. The school board has re- 
vised the salary schedule to provide increases of 
$100 for the year 1945. New teachers in the 
school system were previously given wage in- 
creases. 

_» Methuen, Mass. The school board has given 
increases of $200 to regular teachers. A 10 per 
cent raise was given to part-time employees. 

P Covington, Ky. The school board has 
decided to continue the $5 per month cost-of- 
living salary increase during the school vear 1945. 


® Concordia, Kans. The school board has given 
salary increases of 8 per cent to teachers and 5 
per cent to the high school principal and super- 
intendent. Grade school principals were given 
flat increases of $100. 

® Peoria, Ill. The school board has approved 
a plan, prepared by a teachers’ committee, which 
sets up standards for the re-employment of 
teachers. A former teacher will be placed on the 
pay received at the time he or she severed rela- 
tions with the board, plus $100, and will receive 
annually thereafter increases of $100. In no case 
may such re-employed teacher receive a salary 
below that given a new teacher. If a re-employed 
teacher takes on extra work, that pay will not be 
named in the contract at the time of employment 
® The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in a 
decision overruling the Middlesex Superior Court, 
has ordered the city of Woburn to pay the bonus 
of $200 to all full-time school employees and 
$100 to part-time employees for the year 1944. 

It appears that the money had been included 
in the 1944 budget of the schools, submitted to 
the mayor of Woburn, but the mayor had 
deleted the appropriation. Court action was 
started by the school board, but the lower court 
ruled that the board could give a temporary 
increase but that the word “bonus” means a 
share of the profits. He ruled that city em- 
ployees could not receive a bonus which means a 
giit. 

The Supreme Court, in its findings, stated that 
the word “bonus” denotes a temporary increase 
and is not a gift of the taxpayers’ money as had 
been contended. 


CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL RADIO SYSTEM 


A proposal to establish a noncommercial edu- 
cational broadcasting network, using frequency 
modulation, has been outlined by the California 
state department of education. A bill authorizing 
such a project has been introduced in the legis- 
lature. 


The network, with four transmitters and a 
short-wave system, to relay programs to the send- 
ing equipment, would cost an estimated $500,000. 
It is proposed to link the department of educa- 
tion, the state colleges, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the University of California at Los 
Angeles in the system. 

Based on a 12-hour day, it is estimated the 
project would require about 13 technical men, 
and that the annual power and tube costs would 
be $11,000. Transmitters would be located at four 
widely separated points in the state. 

“With the network maintaining a broadcasting 
studio in Sacramento,” said George E. Hogan, 
deputy superintendent of public instruction, 
“other state departments may participate in the 
educational program. Undoubtedly, the depart- 
ment of agriculture, department of motor vehicles, 
and others would desire to broadcast educational 
programs which would come within the rules 
and regulations of the Federal Communications 
Commission.” 

Mr. Hogan said about 90 per cent of the school 
population of the state can be reached with the 
transmitters located as proposed. 

Mr. Hogan said all phases of every school pro- 
gram may be supplemented and stimulated by 
educational radio programs. A study of the pos- 
sibilities of radio network education in California 
was begun by Hogan ten months ago, at the 
request of Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. 


CALIFORNIA MEETING CANCELED 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Public School Business Of- 
ficials has been canceled because of failure to 
obtain the approval of ODT for the meeting. 

It has been decided to hold the annual busi- 
ness meeting on March 12 and 13 in the Cali- 
fornian Hotel in Fresno, to be attended only by 
officers, directors, and chairmen of committees 
of the association. 
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= 
Fuel is Scarce 


Nobody can afford the steam waste from 
even one worn out or obsolete radiator 
trap. Not this year with fuel scarcity a 
grim reality. 


Make a thorough and careful check-up 
on the performance of every radiator trap 
in the system—-and do it now. If there 
is any sign of leakage — anywhere — 
arrange now to replace worn or nicked 
seats and valves with new Webster 
Equipment. 


Webster traps are repaired right on the 
job. It is not necessary to disturb piping 
connections. Here is 
be done: 


all that needs to 





First, turn off the radiator and allow it 
to cool. Then, unscrew cap of radiator 
trap and install new thermostat. Install 
new seat... That is all—-and we furnish 


written instructions and will lend the 
installer any special tools required. 
Properly operating radiator traps hold 


steam in radiators till it has given up 
all of its useful heat .. . Insure against 
waste of “live” steam and loss of valu- 
able fuel . . . Help get comfortable heat 
even with curtailed fuel supply. 


Webster Representatives in principal 
cities are trained heating specialists 
whose services are available to help 
keep heating systems in first-class oper- 
ating condition. Consult the phone book. 
Or write for booklet, “How Much Steam 
Waste in Your Heating System.” 


Address Dept. AS-3 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam 
Heating: : Representatives in Principal Cities. 
Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


By the makers of 
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MEXIA SCHOOLS DEVELOP HEALTH PROGRAM 


The public schools of Mexia, Tex., during the 
year 1944-45, developed a health program as a 
faculty project. The program had for its main 
purpose the improvement of the individual health 
of the pupils, the work being carried out under 
the direction of Dr. D. B. Harmon of the Texas 
State Department of Health. 

Following an all-day conference with the en- 
tire faculty, it was decided that the program 
comprise emphasis on daily observation, light- 
ing of the classrooms, and the relief of stress 
and strain on pupils by improper furniture and 
its arrangement. 

Teachers, through daily observations, are being 
trained to detect undue conditions and signs of 
illness among the pupils. When such cases are 
discovered, they are referred to the principal, 
and the child is sent home with a recommenda- 
tion that he be sent to the family physician. 

The light-improvement program has called for 
the redecoration of the classrooms and a re- 
arrangement of the school desks. The program 
has been partially completed. Two rooms in the 
White School have been completed, and two in 
the Junior High School are partially completed. 
Demonstration rooms in each of the remaining 
three schools will be prepared in the near future, 
with all rooms reworked as rapidly as time per- 
mits. 

Dr. Harmon has begun work on the subject of 
malnutrition, seeking to discover the causes and 
the remedy. 

The new program has met the complete ap- 
proval of the teachers and pupils in the schools 
and much good is expected to come from it. 


F 


® Grorce W. Snepnerp has been elected president of 
the school board at Winchester, Ky. 

& Supr. C. C. Bisnop, of Oshkosh, Wis., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

® Crarence Winter has been elected president of the 
school board at Dayton, Ohio. 

® Merre J. Assert has been re-elected superintendent 
of schools at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

® Aprien J. Fatx has been appointed a member of the 
board of education of San Francisco, Calif., to succeed 
Philip Lee Bush who has retired. Mr. Falk has been 
active in public service — on the Grand Jury, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and in civic affairs of the local community. 
He was formerly president of the Chamber of Commerce. 
> Supr. G. E. Watson has been re-elected as head of 
the Wauwatosa schools of Wauwatosa, Wis. 

®> Joun F. Hotmes, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of school at Marion, to succeed 
T. K. Hocking. 

® The school board at Bowling Green, Ky., has re- 
organized with Roy Puruirs as president; W. H. Mason 
as vice-president; and W. W. WritaMs as secretary- 
treasurer. 

> Cart F. Branpt has been elected president of the 
school board at Indianapolis, Ind. 

® Jay Suort has been elected president of the school 
board at Terre Haute, Ind. 

® Frep J. Sutrertmn has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Frankfort, Ky. 

® Jonn Howartt has been elected business manager of 
the board of education at Chicago, Ill., succeeding the 
late Howard Savage. 

® D. F. Forrrn has been elected vice-president of the 
school board at New Bedford, Mass. 

® Frep M. Kyner, a member of the school board at 
Humeston, Iowa, died on January 26 

® The school board at Passaic, N. J., has reorganized 
with Trwotny J. McCartny as president, and James C. 
THOMPSON as vice-president. 

® The school board at Russell, Ky., has reorganized 
with D. L. McConnett as president, and Dr. E. W. 
Potter as vice-president. 

® The school board at Newport, Ky., has reorganized 
with Water Rowe as president, and Rospert H. Roupe 
as vice-president. 

® J. T. Tayztor has been elected president of the school 
board at Cynthiana, Ky. 

> Freperick W. Gentrup has been elected president 
of the school board at Bellevue, Ky. 

® The school board at Covington, Ky., has reorganized 
with Bernarp J. KaTHMAN as president, and Dr. Cu1r- 
rorp N. HeEtset as vice-president. 
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And by the “first” team we mean, 
|| naturally, Costello Double Sewed 
erasers and Alpha Dustless chalk 
... the finest blackboard combina- 
tion we know. 





Good old Alpha makes crisp, white, 
legible marks—actually helps keep 
your blackboard in good condition. 
Costello Double Sewed erasers do 
a thorough cleaning job and are 
themselves easy to clean. 


Both Alpha and Costello Double 
Sewed have proved their economy 
by DOING A MORE EFFICIENT JOB 
. » « OVER A LONGER PERIOD OF 
TIME. 





QUARTER~PAK 


WEBER COSTELLO Co 





WPWAVLA VAL VARIAN 
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WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Chalk, Erasers, Black- 
board, Art Materials, Maps and Globes. 


Chicago Heights, Dept. AS-345, Illinois 
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Accounting Machine 
Operators 
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MORE IN DEMAND 


THAN EVER BEFORE IN 


Calculating Machine 
Operators 


The demand for all kinds of accounting records has 
increased enormously during the past few years. More 
adding, accounting, bookkeeping and calculating 
machines are in use than ever before—providing the 
speed and accuracy urgently needed by our war 
industries, armed services and government offices. Yet, 
at the same time, there has been a constant decrease 
in the personnel available to man these important 
time-saving machines. 


Schools—both public and private—can render a real 
service to the war effort by urging more students to 
become familiar with office machines—by providing 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ® 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENACE SERVICE ® 





THE MODERN OFFICE 


students with better opportunities for developing 
various degrees of operating skill. 


To help schools accomplish these objectives, the 
Burroughs Educational Division offers tested sugges- 
tions for enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. 
Just call your local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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Janitors appreciate the convenience of 
One Single Cleanser for ALL their floors 


FOR you and your janitor, keeping clean 
the different floors in your school is no 
longer the complicated, time-wasting job 
it used to be. You need no special cleans- 
ers for linoleum, asphalt tile, terrazzo, 
wood, or rubber tile. You can do all 
cleaning with one product—Floor San— 
and save time, money, and labor. For 
Floor-San is safe on all types of floors. 


Furthermore, with perfect safety you also 
get a thorough cleansing job because the 


FLOOR-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 










powerful detergent ingredients in Floor- 
San quickly pierce the dirt film and float 
dirt to the surface. 


Floor-San Scrub Compound has received 
the approval of the Rubber Flooring 
Manufacturers Association. It is also en- 
dorsed by asphalt tile manufacturers. 
Such approval means that Floor-San is 
mild .. . won't discolor . . . won’t run 
colors. 


This is no time to experiment with spe- 
cial cleansers whose harmful ingredients 
can easily run expensive, irreplaceable 
flooring. Play safe. Use Floor-San and 
know that no matter where you use it, 
finest flooring is protected from harm. 
Write for complete information—todey! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


Ormven WUNTINGTON INDIANA Toronto 





SCHOOL-BUILDING CONTRACTS 


During January, 1945, contracts were let in 
11 Pacific Coast states for 12 school buildings, 
at a cost of $614,270. Twenty-four additional 
projects in preliminary stages, to cost $2,198,700, 
were reported. 

Dodge reports that in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, contracts were let during 
January, 1945, for 110 educational buildings, to 
cost $4,939,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


Sales of permanent bonds in January, 1945, 
totaled $12,822,000. The average interest rate 
was 1.53 per cent. 


KELSO BEGINS NEW POSTWAR PROGRAM 
The board of education of Kelso, Wash., at the 
suggestion of Supt. C. H. Lillie, has voted to co- 
operate with the state and local planning com- 


missions in formulating a postwar building pro- 
gram. 

The building program will be based on the 
needs revealed by a survey conducted by Dr. 
Thomas Cole of the University of Washington. 

The recommendations of Dr. Cole will be in- 
corporated in the board’s plans, which will in- 
clude a new vocational high school, a new grade 
school buildings and additions to a number of 
existing grade schools. 


OPERATE PREINDUCTION TRAINING PROGRAM 

During the period of the war, all county high 
schools of Kanawha County, in Charleston, W. 
Va., have concentrated on a preinduction train- 
ing program, which is integrated with the regular 
high school program of studies, and covers spe- 
cifically a basic language program, mathematics, 
related subjects, physical fitness, and social 
studies. The schools have also participated in a 
program which is called “backing up the front.” 
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For the postwar period the board is concep- 
trating its efforts on an expansion of the physi- 
cal facilities under its program of proposed build- 
ing projects. 


SPRING VACATIONS TO BE CANCELED 

Under date of February 1, 1945, Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of the ODT, has recom- 
mended that schools and colleges cancel their 
spring vacations this year. 

Director Johnson has pointed out that this 
year’s spring vacations will come during the 
existing critical period in wartime transportation, 
when every effort must be made to avoid non- 
essential travel. The omission of these vacations 
is considered desirable because it affects numbers 
of students who must travel to reach their homes 
in various parts of the country. 


MEETING CANCELED 
The American Association for Adult Education 
has canceled its national convention and its 
regional conferences for the present year. 
The Association is planning to hold a business 
session in New York, during the third week 
in May, for members of the executive council. 


MC CAMEY POSTWAR BUILDING PROGRAM 

The school board at McCamey, Tex., has begun 
plans for a postwar school-building program, to 
be started after the end of hostilities. A grad- 
ual rise in oil production in the school district 
has increased the school population and made it 
necessary to expand the school plant. In plan- 
ning the new building, attention is being given 
to the extent of the school growth and the best 
means for serving the needs of the school and 
community. 


ENGAGE LIGHTING EXPERT 

The Nela Park Engineering Department of the 
General Electric Company has announced the 
appointment, as school lighting research assistant, 
of Mr. R. C. Putnam, who is on leave of absence 
from the Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Putnam has been teaching illuminating 
engineering at Case for 19 years and has taken 
an active part in the profession through con- 
sulting work and technical society activities. Re- 
cently he has given considerable attention to 
fluorescent lighting in school buildings, and in 
classrooms particularly. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
® The Chanute Business and Professional Women’s Club 
recently extended congratulations to Supt. L. H. Pettr, 
of the public schools of Chanute, Kans., following his re- 
election for a two-year term. The Club has publicly ac- 
knowledged the fine quality of the educational work done 
in the schools for which the community is indebted to 
Mr. Petit 
> Joun Buttock, of Soldier, Iowa, has been elected as 
treasurer and business manager at the Huron College, 
Huron, S. Dak 
> Supt. R. C. Davin, of Hartwell, Ga., has been re 
elected for a sixth year. 
® Leonarp G. STEGER has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Webster Groves, Mo., succeeding Willard 
Goslin. 
® Miss Evetyn Crepar has been elected clerk of the 
board of education at Chanute, Kans., succeeding L. H 
Petit, who held the office for 22 years. Miss Cedar, who 
has been secretary to the superintendent for 17 years, 
will continue in that capacity. 
® The school board at Ludlow, Ky., has reorganized 
with Cxrrrorp H. HANLON as president; H. C. WELLER 
as vice-president; and ArtHuUR T. TIPTON as secretary. 
> James H. Jounston has been elected president of 
the board of education at Cold Spring, Ky. 


SCHOOL CUSTODIANS’ COURSE 

The Seventh Annual Short Course for building service 
employees has been announced at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The session will begin June 25 and end June 29, and 
students may earn an hour of college credit for attending 
the course. 

Information is available from Dr. H. H. Linn, director 
of the course, and associate professor of education 


IOWA CUSTODIAN SCHOOLS 

Custodian schools, conducted by the Engineering Ex- 
tension Service of the Iowa State College, will be held 
in local. communities during the month of June, 1945 
The instructional staff, made up of professors and instruc- 
tors at the College, will travel from community to com- 
munity, and local school systems will provide the teaching 
facilities, etc. 
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| Pretty Dolly Do-it-well And as she wept and wrung her hands, 
~ | Delayed, again, past quitting bell. Recalling school work that was grand 

e 
nt, Now, perhaps, she'll miss her date; Then ... at last she understood! 
1c 
e- | Her machine has made her late. At school, she used an Underwood. 
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" Dictation from the President Speak up, Dolly. You know how. 
i“ Retyped ten times could not be sent. Tell your boss to "do it now". 
IT, Type skipped and blurred and doubled back; If he really wants perfection, 
hae Hit light and dark and jumped off-track. He must purchase your selection. 
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- 
a Now Dolly's really not to blame; And here's a reason even better ... 
ard It's her machine should blush with shame. His picture is in every letter; 
e The space bar doesn’t work so well; Since he wants that picture good, 
H > 
who The "e"” fills up and looks like "1"; Tell him "Buy an Underwood!" 
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‘’ Dear Boss: 
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The keyboard cannot keep the pace. hem Picture of you in every 
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945 Copyright 1944, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Underwood Typewriters are avail- 
Production 
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Bridgeport Works 
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EDUCATION 


A course of study in art 
for grades one through nine 


AUTHORS 
Blise EB. Ruffini, 
Arts 
Department 
Teachers College, 


Columbia 
University 


Harriet B, Knepp, 
n 


Instructor 
Design and Crafts, 
Columbia University 
Teachers 

College 





HE American Crayon Company establishes 

another “First” in the field of art education. 
At last art can be systematically and logically 
taught from a wwified, graded course, just as 
other essential subjects in the school curriculum 
are taught. 


The “NEW ART EDUCATION” series will 
be a help and stimulus to both teachers and 
pupils. The books emphasize design and make 
art alive -——a subject of inescapable everyday 
use. 


These books will be a tremendous factor in 
the advancement of art education! Many pro- 
jects have an immediate economic value be- 
cause the student “learns by doing’ and the 
objects he makes are ideal for gifts and 
practical use, 


The NEW ART EDUCATION series covers 
grades one through nine, and is complete 
with Teachers’ Reference Manuals. The set is 
reasonably priced. Send for FREE folder. 


Dept. AJ-5 


RAYON COMPANY 
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SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


(Concluded from page 28) 


before action governing such matters—or any 
other matters. 

7. Require the frequent presence of principals, 
teachers, and other employees participating in 
the educational program, so that they may re- 
port, at any or all times, directly to the board 
without fear of being charged with unprofes- 
sional conduct or disloyalty with respect to the 
superintendent or any other “superior” officer, 
thus insuring that the board shall be informed 
concerning numerous critical problems that other- 
wise never will receive attention. 

8. Redefine the duties of the superintendent so 
that he shall become, in fact, the executive sec- 
retary of the school board, thus entering into a 
relationship which will enable him to serve more 
effectively in an advisory capacity, bringing into 
play such scholarship and inspiration as he may 
possess. 

9. Adopt the policy of “covision,’” to indicate 
that the board is committed to the method of 
“seeing together” as a democratic procedure. 

10. Confer full authority upon the superin- 
tendent, as executive secretary of the board, to 
enforce compliance with the actions of the board 

11. Consider the possibility that the title “su- 
perintendent” should be changed to “cointendent,” 
and that the title of “supervisor” should be 
changed to “covisor.” 

12. Establish an organization for 
teachers to function more professionally. 

13. Explore fully the further implications of 
the principle of “covision” as an indispensable 
element in democratic procedure. 


enabling 


*“Covision” is compounded of ‘“‘co,” 
gether,”’ and “‘vision,’’ meaning “to see.’”’ 
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® Tulsa, Okla. The school board has approved 
increases in salaries for school custodians, main 
tenance department and cafeteria employees in 
the lower income brackets. Custodians and main- 
tenance employees on a monthly salary of $137 
or less were given increases of $10 per month, 
and those on hourly wages were given 5 per cent 
increases. Cafeteria employees, except professional 
directors, and clerical help were given 7 per cent 
increases. Cannery workers were also given 5 per 
cent increases. 

® The county nonhigh school board of Lane 
County, Ore., has voted to make a partial pay 
ment to four school districts this year for tuition 
of pupils attending high schools in these districts 
The board has authorized the payment of $43,000 
to Eugene, Oakridge, Springfield, and Junction 
City. 

® Springfield, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a government offer of an additional $3,000 
for child nursing care under the Lanham Act. 
The total sum, for a six-month period, now 
amounts to $145,355. 

® Watertown, Wis. The school board has given 
all janitors a cost-of-living bonus of $75, to be 
paid in 12 equal installments, at the end of each 
calendar month. 

® Peoria, Ill. The buildings and grounds com- 
mittee has approved the establishment of new 
recreation centers in six schools, with the prin- 
cipals of those schools serving as directors. The 
board has taken steps to install a sound system 
and an electric score board at the high school 
stadium. 

> Louisville, Ky. The payment of $50,000 to 
the city board of education by the Jefferson 
County board has resulted in the admission of 
county students to the city schools. The city 
board had threatened to deny admittance to 
county students when tuition money was with- 
held because of what officials called “an annual 
dispute.” The county board charged that the 
tuition fees were exorbitant. 
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School-born familiarity with the 
name “Eberhard Faber” on 
school pencils is bound to con- 
tinue through later years. So 
Eberhard Faber puts into all 
writing materials bearing its 
name a full measure of the spe- 


cial quality that has always 


name. 


been synonymous with the 
Eberhard Faber has always of- 
fered a wide selection of School 


Pencils and Erasers . . . today, 
you'll still find most of the “es- 
tablished school favorites” 

available... fairly priced 


and dependable as ever. 
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Genuine Ditto co-ordinated supplies always come 
through with the best performance—produce the 
best copies—in the least time! The reason is that 
all Ditto Supply items—Writing Materials, Paper 
and Solvents—are scientifically made to co-ordinate 
chemically one with the other. Today, as always, 
genuine Ditto Supplies are available for keeping 
previously sold gelatin and liquid type machines 
operating at the peak of efficiency. For 100 satis- 
faction—use Ditto Supplies 100% with Ditto ma- 
chines and methods! 


DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THESE MODERN TEACHING HELPS? 


Ditto Workbooks are improving class alert- 
ness, saving teaching time in modern schools 
everywhere. Let them eliminate needless 
lesson copying and marking for you! Let 
them create extra hours for relaxation— 
your relaxation! The coupon below will 
bring you FREE Workbook and Supply 
Catalogs. 





spemeneeebenenep aes — eee er re OE ee 


CO-ORDINATED 


DITT 


DITTO, Inc. 
2256 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( )Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” 

( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
( )Send me sample lessons. 
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There’s chemical magic in BRITEN-ALL 
that enables it to clean where other clean- 
sers often fail. BRITEN-ALL wets and 
penetrates, dirt and other grime; emulsi- 
fies it, makes it easy to wash away. It at- 
tacks and dislodges the dirt in the pores 
of the surface—cleans the pores in the 
floors. You'll be delighted what difference 
cleaning with BRITEN-ALL can make in 
the dirtiest floors—and at the savings in 
material costs and maintenance time. 


FAST and SAFE 

BRITEN-ALL is a scientifically prepared liquid 
cleaning compound. Cleans floors quicker and 
cleaner. Absolutely SAFE. Contains no grit or 
acid—nothing to injure the finest of floors. More 
economical, too, because highly concentrated— 
more gallons of more efficient cleaning solution 
per ounce. Try it. 

Consult Us. If you have floor cleaning problems..; 
if your floor cleaning expense is too high—in 
maintenance time or supplies—let Vestal analyze 
your problem. Perhaps we can suggest a better way. 


AL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


$7. Louis 


NEW YORK 











PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS IN A 
SALARY POLICY - 
(Continued from page 42) 


son depending upon the moving out of one 
—which means usually retirement from 
teaching. 


4. Extra Pay for Extra Service 


A teacher once suggested to the writer that 
if he were to be given a home room, a duty 
that had been suggested but was not then a 
part of his job, perhaps this added duty 
should bring with it a salary adjustment. 
This line of reasoning opens an entire area 
of the salary question that deserves the most 
careful consideration of a salary-study group. 


Namely, if it could be established that equal 
pay for equal service were a desirable and 
workable principle, would it follow that extra 
pay for extra service would be a sound 
corollary? 

How far can a school go in breaking the 
teaching job down into pieces, each with a 
monetary value assigned? Should duties such 
as coaching a team be considered as extra, 
and thus call for special recognition in the 
salary plan above the basic pay? If so, what 
would comprise the job for basic pay — just 
classroom work? How about home rooms or 
study halls? How about club duties, class 
sponsorships, dance chaperoning, playground 
supervision, and faculty committee member- 
ship? Would the job be set up on a time 
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basis, such as from 8:15 to 4:15, with addi- 
tional pay for those activities calling for time 
outside this span? 

How would the relative value of these actiy- 
ities be determined? Certainly, if a study 
committee of teachers were to endorse this 
principle of extra pay for extra service, it 
would have to back up the endorsement with 
rather specific recommendations as to these 
duties and their financial values; for only by 
working through these specific aspects of the 
problem could it be determined if the prin- 
ciple could be applied. 

A committee that would turn down such 
a principle would need to know that such 
action represented faculty sentiment. Such 
an issue as this is one that can’t be settled 
by just a majority vote. It calls for hours 
over the conference table during which the 
many features of the problem are talked over 
in a professional way. It is one thing to en- 
dorse extra pay for extra service, but it is 
another to break the teaching job down on a 
piecework basis in order to put the principle 
into practice. It is one thing to deny the 
principle on the theory that the good teacher 
participates actively in the total life of the 
school, but it is another to satisfy the teacher 
who sees that his program calls for 15 or so 
more working hours a week than his neigh- 
bor’s. Had there been a right answer to this 
problem, no doubt the issue would have been 
removed from the salary picture long ago. 

Somewhat related to this issue of extra 
pay for extra service is another that should 
be mentioned in passing. Based on the theory 
that a teacher who expects to retire at 65 
might look forward to shedding a major part 
of his or her extraclass responsibilities at an 
earlier date, say at 55 or 57, would it be ad- 
visable to shift major extraclass duties, such 
as coaching and department headship, to 
Others at that time? The lightening of the 
load would mean salary adjustment down- 
ward. If such a policy isn’t followed, the 
theory of extra pay for extra service asks 
teachers with these extra responsibilities to 
make a maximum contribution in them right 
up to the end. 


(To be concluded in April) 
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NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
® The school board at Ludlow, Ky., has reorganized with 
Criirrorp H. HANLon as president, and H. C. Wetter 
as vice-president. 
» At Cynthiana, Ky., J. T. Tayrtor has been elected 
president, and V. C, Repp, vice-president. 
> H. B. Hummett has been elected president of the 
board of vocational education at Wausau, Wis. 
® R. V. Grasset has been re-elected as president of the 
school board at Shreveport, La. 
®> Mrs. Georce Getse has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Rhodes, Iowa, to succeed E. E. Kline. 
® The school board at Augusta, Ga., has reorganized 
with T. M. Nicxtes as president; W. F. Burton as vice 
president; and S. D. CopeLanp as secretary. 
> Dr. M. E. Winters, president of the school board 
of Greenfield, Ill., died in White Hall on January 7. 
> W. L. Jupp has been elected president of the school 
board at Somerset, Ky. 
> Peter Borenz has been elected president of the school 
board at Menasha, Wis 
> James H. Jonnston has been elected president of the 
school board at Covington, Ky. 
> Roy Turner has been elected president of the school 
board of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
® The school board at La Crosse, Wis., has reorganized 
with Water E. Bicetow as president, and Orro ZreLkt 
as vice-president 
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DeVRY Triple-PurposeSlide- 
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wn The DEVRY SCHOOL SUPPLY 
the DEALER in your state is in posi- 
asks tion to supply you with a complete 
s to line of audio-visual equipment— 
right from the famed DEVRY 16mm 
sound-on-film projector to acces- 
sories. Make him your headquar- 
ters for projected teaching aids. 
Mail coupon below for our NEW cat- 
alog of visual teaching equipment 
you can buy now. Remember: 
d with When you “buy DEVRY”, you buy 
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EXTBOOKS MUST LAST AS LONG AS POSSIBLE 


It 1s only common sense these days to get the maximum of service 
from the textbooks you purchase. 


Such service can be obtained if you will insist that your textbooks 
be bound in Binders Board—that strong, solid, single-ply board made 
especially for book covers. 


This clause should be a part of all your book orders: 


*“Books to be bound in Binders Board made in ac- 


cordance with U.S. Commercial Standard CS50-34” 
BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Colonial Board Co. Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co. Monroe, Mich. 


Shryock Brothers . 
* 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 


280 MADISON AVENUE ... NEW YORK, N. Y. 


. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 





The Davey Company . Jersey City, N. J. 


Fandango Mills ..... Millburn, N. J. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL FOR A RESIDENTIAL 
SUBURB 
(Concluded from page 36) 
cents per cubic foot. The total cost was 
$292,000, which includes the cost of land, 
construction, equipment, and fees. 

The plans and specifications were prepared 
by E. C. and G. T. Landberg, registered archi- 
tects, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Supervision was by 
the same office. 


NOW THEY KNOW 


(Concluded from page 26) 
by graduates as being helpful in the work 
they are now doing. 

There are many items on the reports 
made by the graduates which are inter- 
esting, some amusing, and all worthy of 
consideration. There is no attempt here 
to analyze them all but simply a desire 
to set forth a few high points. What grad- 
uates say certainly has important implica- 
tions for those who select, plan, and teach 
the courses that the high school affords. 
The things the alumni now know may be 
valuable advice to the students who yet 
have a chance to learn those skills and at- 
titudes which those who have gone before 
now find so important. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
(Concluded from page 22) 


In a short time — with God’s help — 
our boys will be returning home. In many 


respects they should be more keenly sensi- 
tive to danger because they have lived, and 
are living, a life of danger for us. They 
have exposed themselves, risked their lives, 
and died for us. We must never forget 
them. They have faced the horrors of 
battle, mortal combat, deadly disease and 
privation; they will return to us by the 
thousands, maimed, crippled, sick of body 
and mind. For what purpose, we may ask, 
do they make this sacrifice? In order that 
this free America of ours may retain its 
way of life, that we and they may receive 
from life in America a modicum of happi- 
ness and security. They seek —as they 
tell us in their letters —to return to the 
home town or the old neighborhood where 
they may enjoy the simple homely pleas- 
ures and privileges which we take for 
granted because we have not lost them — 
a clean bed with sheets, Mom’s cooking, 
the evening paper and a comfortable chair, 
association with old friends, a bottle of 
“pop” and a hamburger “with” or “with- 
out,” the right to vote, the right to work, 
the right to speak as free men, and the 
right to worship God in an atmosphere 
and environment of tranquillity. 

But even these boys of ours, in prepara- 
tion for battle, are taught the basic prin- 
ciples of caution and safety. They know 
that if they do not heed the lessons of the 
training camp, they may all too soon be- 
come the victims of their own carelessness 


or lack of foresight. It is up to us—all 
of us — in maintaining the heritage of this 
great and glorious land of ours — to make 
each and every community the safest place 
it can be made in an age of speed and 
rapid changes. The answer is community 
education based upon community coopera- 
tion. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR GETS ALONG 
WITH PEOPLE 


(Concluded from page 39) 
enough to achieve a marked degree of success, 
His expertness in administrative techniques and 
his knowledge of the minutiae of educational ad- 
ministration gain for him some success, while his 
lack of emphasis upon the problems of getting 
along with people prevents his success from being 
complete, definite, and unmistakable. 

Among the second group success usually ac- 
companies adequate effort in getting along with 
people, while the lack of effort in this direction 
is significantly associated with failure. 

* 
PERSONAL NEWS 

> J. W. Sexton, superintendent of schools at Lansing, 
Mich., will retire on August 1, after the completion of 
29 years of service in the Lansing schools. 

® Monroe Wicker has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Prestonburg, Ky., to succeed Ishmael Triplett. 
®& Witt1am M. FlLoyp has been elected superintendent 
of schools at West Lafayette, Ind., to succeed F. A. 
Butter-field 

> Supt. H. S. Freeman, of Mobridge, S. Dak., has 
been re-elected for a new three-year term. Completion of 
the new contract will give Mr. Freeman twenty years of 
service 
> Supt. Ray Woop, of Bolivar, Mo., has been re-elected 
for his fifteenth year. 
>A. L. Crow, of Boonville, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Jefferson City, to succeed 
Wade C. Fowler. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN | New—in answer to a growing demand 


Presents in high schools 
IN THE 1945 SUMMER SESSION 


June 23 to August 17 PSY CHOLOGY: 








(Non-Language Series — Grades 4 to 9) 


Principles of educational administration; Business Principles and Applications 
management of schools; School buildings; Legal By T. L. Enol 
aspects of school administration; Reorganization of yi. L. Engte 
rural schools; Classroom use of the radio; Visual in- es, as ; ' 
struction; Social issues in education (post-war plan- This high school psychology will help the student to under- 
ate Shadinen ghtlesmnhdes ta eduontion stand himself and others, to recognize reasons for human be- 
_— P P : havior. It will help him in his}thinking and in his studying, in 
, , ee his choice of a vocation, and in his personal relationships. 
— = ecaiai waseesagageite July ane Technical details have been omitted, but the scientific point of 
Institute on Professional and Public Relations, view has been emphasized and maintained. Dr. Engle knows 
July 9-10 at first-hand the needs and capacities of high school students. 
Audio-Visual Institute, July 16-20 
Institute for Superintendents and Principals, for spring testing 
July 23-27 STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
Institute on Rural Education, July 23-27 bane ff th p 
, ‘ : ust O € press 
Institute on Radio Education, June 23—Aug.17 J ;' 
PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TEST: 
| Better Listening Institute, July 23—28 nN 


For complete information, address . 
DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION World Book Company 


Madison isconsi Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 2126 Prairie Avenue 
’ Wenn New York Chicago 16 
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ew Supplies and Equipment 





Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


SYLVANIA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


New fluorescent lamps providing instant start- 
ing, higher efficiencies, and simplified installation 
and maintenance are announced by Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. Operating without starters 
these lamps, designated as LS Types, may also 
be operated in series on a single ballast at 100 
or 200 milliamperes or at other currents within 
this range to provide high lighting levels. The 
elimination of starters simplifies maintenance. 
Life of Type LS fluorescent lamps at 200-milli- 
ampere operation is expected to be comparable 
to that of 40-watt standard fluorescent lamps. 
Also announced is a new 13-watt miniature lamp, 
in white or daylight, 21 in. long and % in. in 
diameter. Approximate initial lumens are 580 
for the white and 490 for the daylight. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, Mass. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—310. 


NEW TYPE PROPELLER FANS 


Development of a new and improved line of 
propeller fans for public institutional application 
has been announced by the Herman Nelson Cor- 
poration. These fans may be had either direct or 
belt drive and in a wide range of sizes and air 
deliveries. The most important exclusive feature 
of the new propeller fan is the “air-foil” profile 
with the pitch increasing toward the hub. This 
“air-foil” section not only increases efficiency and 
permits quieter operation but minimizes undesirable 
overloading tendencies. The peripheral edge of the 





The New Nelson Propeller Fan. 


blade, also incorporating an “air-foil” profile, is 
flanged backwardly to reduce air turbulence. Fan 
blades are fabricated of aluminum and formed 
by the hydraulic pressure method. Each fan 
through the 36-inch size has only two blades 
while the larger sizes have three blades. A new 
catalog containing information is available. 

The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Iil. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—311. 


SOUND SYSTEMS FOR SCHOOLS 


A 28-page manual describing the important 
place which school sound systems hold in the 
field of audio-visual education may now be had, 
published by Victor Division, RCA Corporation. 
The new publication reveals how sound systems 
are being utilized in elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. A list of audio-visual aids 
will be available to the educational field in 
the postwar period. These cover sound products, 
broadcast equipment including the FM, AM, 
and television transmitters, FM and AM radio 
receivers, phonographs, television receivers, and 
laboratory equipment. Also listed are Victor 


records for use in music, speech and drama, social 
studies, and foreign languages. 
Educational Department, RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—312. 


COLOR WITH WAVE LENGTH 


Old practices of indiscriminately painting to 
preserve materials or to simply “brighten up” 
surroundings are disappearing. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has pioneered in the new field of 
using color and has developed a Color Dynamics 
theory taught in classes at 11 colleges and uni- 
versities, Instead of conventional gray and buff, 
it substitutes colors with wave lengths which 
quickly bring to the eye critical, objectives while 
others “drop back” to provide the quickest rest 
for the eye. A green, called Vista, is advocated as 
the most restful. It is the color which a person 
automatically sees upon looking at a fixed point 
in a field of white after he has gazed ior a 
minute at a point in a field of red. The morale 
and efficiency of workers is drastically affected 
by the physical conditions under which they work. 
For instance, continued eyestrain leads to nervous 
tension, causing unnecessary fatigue. Similarly, 
drab, cheerless surroundings encourage mental 
depression and make each job seem harder. New 
color schemes, designed to eliminate negative 
factors, reduce the likelihood of eyestrain and 
related physical ailments, thus promoting effi- 
ciency and morale. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 623 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—313. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


That the little red schoolhouse of the early 
postwar era will be wired for sound was a pre- 
diction made in a booklet published by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Company. The booklet — the 
result of study and research by one of the 
nation’s foremost authorities on the use of sound 
in education — is being distributed to 10,000 local, 
county, and state education and school adminis- 
tration officials throughout the nation. The gen- 
eral uses to which sound systems can be put are 
listed as school wide broadcasting of lunch-time 
music programs, safety announcements, and the 
spreading of alarms. A flick of a switch in the 
school of tomorrow and the school principal will 
be able to convoke a school-wide assembly. A 
handy supplement to the booklet is a compact, 
yet complete bibliography on the subject of 
“Audio-Education.” The list of source publica- 
tions, numbering 30 books and 32 magazines, will 
afford the educator a convenient opportunity to 
build a comprehensive library on sound. 

Stromberg-Carlson Company, Rochester 3,N.Y., 
Sound Equipment Division, Dept. 73, 100 Carlson 
Road. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—314. 


HOW TO RUN A LATHE 


The South Bend Lathe Works has just issued 
the forty-third edition of their popular book, 
“How to Run a Lathe.” A number of changes in 
the text material and illustrations have been made 
since the previous edition was printed in 1942. 
This book contains the latest information on the 
operation and care of metalworking lathes. It 
covers such subjects as the operation of the 
lathe units, grinding cutter bits, making accurate 
measurements, plain turning, chuck work, taper 
turning, boring, drilling, reaming, tapping, cutting 
screw threads, and reference tables. Written 
clearly and concisely, it is widely used by ma- 
chinists and as a shop text in schools and appren- 
tice training courses. This edition contains 128 
pages — 5% by 8 in., and over 365 illustrations. 

South Bend Lathe Works, 183 E. Madison 
Street, South Bend 22, Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—315. 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CHARTS 
Three charts, in colors, of unusual interest are 
received from Bristol-Myers Company. Pyb. 
lished in the interest of “Better Mouth Health,” 


“Better Health,” and “Better Personal Hygiene” , 


Better Mouth Health describes how the teeth 
function and is explicit in directions for their care 
with warnings as to the results of neglect. Better 
Health presents a graphic description of how 
vital is exercise. Better Personal Hygiene, with 
Good Housekeeping stamp of approval, treats 
diplomatically the importance of correct personal 
hygiene. All charts are fully illustrated. 

Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Depart- 
ment M R, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
n..%, 

For brief reference use ASBJ—316. 


NEW LIBRARY MANUAL 


Rewritten throughout, with new illustrations 
and some changes in format, the new edition of 
the Library Manual has been shaped by its 
author, Marie A. Toser, to fulfill more fully the 
purpose for which it was intended. It aims to give 
high school students the essentials of a course in 
the use of books and libraries, in 12 brief les- 
sons, using the student’s observation, activity, and 
interest as far as possible. Exercises are given as 
a part of each unit. An objective quiz for each 
of the 12 lessons and a final examination ac- 
company each manual. They are in an envelope 
placed inside the back cover of the book, and 
can be retained by the instructor until the 
students are ready for them. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—317. 


FLUORESCENT LIFE RATINGS 


Based on information from service and labora- 
tory life tests, new and longer life ratings for the 
6-, 8-, 15-, 20-, and 30-watt Westinghouse white 
and daylight fluorescent lamps have been an- 
nounced. In revealing the new figures, R. R. 
Brady, manager of commercial engineering for 
the Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 
N. J., said that statistics on lamp life were 
particularly important in planning maintenance 
programs and calculating the cost of light in all 
institutions. Because of the depreciation in the 
light output the longer the lamps burn, Mr. 
Brady said, “for most lighting services the use of 
fluorescent lamps beyond 6500 hours cannot be 
economically justified.” 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—318. 


PORTABLE PUBLIC-ADDRESS SYSTEM 

The Allied Radio Corporation, Chicago, IIL., is 
featuring a versatile portable public-address 
system. Ideal for general school use, the amplifier 
includes such features as: full 30 watts output, 
two individually controlled microphone channels, 
phono channel, tone control, and optional phono 
top. Setup and operation have been simplified se 
that the nontechnical layman can use the system. 
Prompt delivery can be made on all orders which 
carry a minimum rating of AAS, approved on a 
WPB-541 application. WPB field offices are au- 
thorized to approve applications for civilian use. 

Allied Radio Corporation, 833 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—319. 


FENESTRA BUILDING PANELS 


A new line of metal “Building Panels” used 
to sheath the floors, walls, partitions, and roofs 
of all types of buildings is announced, The new 
products provide both framing and covering ma- 
terial in a single unit. This represents an im- 
portant enlargement of the Fenestra line of steel 
windows, doors, and other building products. 
Factors of insulation and soundproofing will 
offer advantages of particular importance for 
hospital construction. Used for floors, the Fen- 
estra Building Panels will replace joists, rough 
flooring, and also plaster or plaster board ceilings 
—for the units provide a smooth surface suitable 
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as a finished ceiling. Some types of the new 
Fenestra units will be filled at the factory with 
insulating material, and will provide sound- 

oofed walls, partitions, floors, or roofs as well 
as effectively reducing heat loss and conserving 
fuel. The fenestra product may be used under 
gther wood or concrete floors; it will provide 
Jong-span roof deck in 20 to 25-foot lengths; and 
the insulated wall and partition panels can be 
joad bearing. Design of the units provides smooth, 
fat panels of sheet metal complete with channel- 

ribs, assembled at the factory. Advantages to 

the building owner include lightweight permanent 
construction, rigidity, reduction of settlement 
problems and resulting plaster cracks, and sturdi- 
ness and durability that reduce building mainte- 
nance costs for the entire life of the building. 

Detroit Steel Products Company, 2250 East 
Grand Blud., Detroit 11, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—320. 


JAMES M. VER MEULEN APPOINTED 


H. M. Taliaferro, president of American Seat- 
ing Company, has announced the appointment of 
James M. Ver Meulen to the post of General 
Sales Manager of the company, following the 
resignation of E. P. Whitley. Mr. Ver Meulen 
who took over his new duties on January 1, 
brings to them a well-rounded experience and 
ability in both sales and production, developed 
during nearly 20 years’ association with American 
Seating Company. Mr. Ver Meulen was formerly 
Manager of the Eastern Division and the New 
York office and, during the past few years, has 
been Superintendent of Operations in the com- 
pany’s war-production program at the factory in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LATE FILM RELEASES 


Write Soon is the unusual title of an attrac- 
tively designed series of four slide films recently 
added to the library of the Society for Visual 
Education. Written and prepared for the Visual 
Education section of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
the “Write Soon” series was inspired by the need 
for standards for good penmanship, small letters, 
numerals, and capital letters. The purpose for 
each procedure and bit of technique is stated. This 
series is of service to the fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth grade teachers and pupils. 

Slide Films on National Parks. A recent addition 
to the slide-film library, is an entirely new series 
on the National Parks of the United States, 
prepared with the cooperation of the National 
Park Service, United States Department of the 
Interior. The new slide film of the areas under 
supervision of the National Park Service present 
Acadia, Crater Lake, Mt. Rainier, Olympic, 
Shenandoah, Yellowstone, and Yosemite National 
Parks; Waterton-Glacier International Peace 
Park; and Death Valley National Monument. 
Each is accompanied by a teacher’s manual 
which provides additional information, and cites 
reading references. 

Aviation Slide Film for Lower Grades. ‘Seeing 
the Airport,” third in the series of slide films 
presented by United Air Lines, will supplement 
its predecessors, “Behind the Scenes of a Coast- 
to-Coast Flight” and “Air Transportation .. . 
Jobs and You.” All have been produced by the 
Department of School and College Service of 
United Air Lines. 

Visual Review Ready. Featuring the story of 

the development of visual education over a period 
of 25 years, the Silver Anniversary edition of the 
Visual Review is announced by the Society for 
Visual Education. Included in the issue is the 
interesting history of S.V.E., founded 25 years 
ago. The problems and methods used to lift 
visual education from the “realm of fad to the 
realm of faith,” together with the story of its 
development, is told by Nelson L. Greene, editor 
of the Educational Screen magazine. 
_ Series and Parallel Cirevits (One reel). Produced 
in collaboration with Dr. Morris Meister, High 
School of Science, New York, N. Y., it is a 
sequel to Elements of Electrical Circuits. 
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The Primary Cell (One reel). Demonstratize Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1841 


several phenomena of cells. Film content cor- 
relates with physics, chemistry, electricity, radio, 
and general science. Produced in collaboration 
with Dr. Morris Meister, High School of Science, 
New York, N. Y. 

Colombia and Venezuela (Caribbean Region — 
111), Produced in collaboration with L. S. 
Rowe, Ph.D., and William Manger, Ph.D., Pan 
American Union. Describes the human and eco- 
nomic geography, topography, and glimate of 
Colombia and Venezuela. Provides an introduc- 
tion to Latin America. 

The West Indies (Caribbean Region—1). Pro- 
duced in collaboration with L. S. Rowe, Ph.D., 
and William Manger, Ph.D., Pan American 
Union. The film presents authentic documentary 
material concerning the geography and climate 
of the West Indies and the story of its peoples 
and their activities. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, IU. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—321. 

Central America (Caribbean Region — 11). Pro- 
duced in collaboration with L. S. Rowe, Ph.D., 
and William Manger, Ph.D., Pan American Union. 
The film presents authentic documentary ma- 
terial concerning geography and climate of Cen- 
tral America and the story of its peoples and their 
activities. One of a series of three on the Carib- 
bean Region. 


Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—322. 

Corvette K-225 (Universal) No. 2554 (10 reels). 
Crew of Corvette sunk in enemy action gets 
new ship, the K-225, another “bucking broncho 
of the sea.” On its maiden convoy it accounts 
for two subs and two Nazi planes. Available 
April 1, 1945. 

As You Like It, No. 5839 (10 reels). Outstand- 
ing, serious transfer of Shakespeare’s immortal 
comedy to screen with closest fidelity to original. 

Optical Craftsmanship (Navy Group). An addi- 
tional series of eight sound films, for the purpose 
of training optical craftsmen to meet vastly ex- 
panded war and postwar needs, is being offered 
for rental and sale by the Filmosound Library. 
This series dovetails into the earlier six produced 
by Bell & Howell for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The new titles include: 

Spherical Surfaces, Rough Grinding with Cur- 
vature Generator, Flat Surfaces, No. 5527; Rough 
Grinding (Flat), No. 5528; Rough Grinding with 
Vertical Surface Grinder, No. 5529; Fine Grind- 
ing and Polishing (Flat), General, No. 5530; 
Introduction to Optics, No. 5531; Beveling, 
Grooving and Rounding, No. 5532; Inspection 
Methods, No. 5533. Production Methods, No. 5534. 

Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 46, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—323. 
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The People’s High School 
Demands This New Approach 
To The Teaching of Drawing 
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RAWING FOR LIFE AND INDUSTRY 


By DANIEL GREEN, B.S., M.A. 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


A new text, just off the press, destined to play an important role in the high 


school program dedicated to giving all students optimum opportunities for 
meeting life needs. 


® It approaches drawing through life ® It provides the background necessary 
situations useful to all ordinary in- for the average person to better un- 
ae : A eee derstand the economic and social 
dividuals in their daily life. aspects of drawing as they impinge 
upon our American way of life. 


It provides a better psychological 


transition to the fields of specializa- 
such as citizenship, science, etc. tion. 





® |It provides for correlation and in- 


tegration with other school subjects 


® It is in keeping with the philosophy 
that every high school youth is en- 
titled fo a knowledge of the general 
culture in which he is to live. 


$1.56 
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Examination copies will be sent upon request for 30 
days’ study. Also to any teacher you may recommend. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


802 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





